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THE STORM. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


Tue tempest rages wild and high, 

The waves lift up their voice and cry 

Fierce answers to the angry sky,— 
Miserere Domine. 


Through the black night and driving rain, 
A ship is struggling, all in vain, 
To live upon the stormy main ; 

Miserere Domine. 


The thunders roar, the lightnings glare, 
Vain is it now to strive or dare ; 
A cry goes up of great despair,— 


Miserere Domine. 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind, and pelting rain, 

Beat on the nursery window pane :— 
Miserere Domine. 


Warm curtained was the little bed, 

Soft pillowed was the little head ; 

“The storm will wake the child,” they said :— 
Miserere Domine. 


Cowering among his pillows white 

He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright, 

“Father, save those at sea to-night! ” 
Miserere Domine. 


The morning shone all clear and gay, 
On a ship at anchor in the bay, 
And on a little child at play,— 

Gloria tabi Domine ! 





THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Over the river on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still ; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the beeeze ; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river under the hill, 

Another village lieth still; 

There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river’s shore ; 
And in the roads no grasses grow 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro, 


In that village on the hill, 
Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to tell the hours ; 








THE TWO VILLAGES.—ROBIN REDBREAST. 


The marble doors are always shut, 
You cannot enter in hall or hut; 
All the village lie asleep ; 

Never a grain to sow or reap ; 
Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 
Silent and idle, and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer, 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping and sighing longs to go 

Up to that home from this below ; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 

And heareth, praying, this answer fall, 

“ Patience ! that village shall hold ye all!” 
— Church Journal, 





ROBIN REDBREAST. 
A CHILD’S SONG. 


Goop-By, good-by to Summer ! 
For Summer’s nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown og: 
But robin’s here, in coat of brawn, 
And scarlet breastknot gay. 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright, yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’!l turn to ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 
It’s autumn, autumh, autumn late, 
*T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin dear ! 
And what will this poor robin do! 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 
The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 
The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow 
Alas! in winter dead and dark 
Where can poor robin go ? 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 





— William Allingham. 
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The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 
London : Chapman, 1858, 

Scenes from Clerical Life. By George El- 
iot. Two vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood, 1858, 

Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. 
Three vols. London: Longmans, 1857. 
The Life and Correspondence of John Fos- 

ter. Edited by J vt Ryland, A. M. ; with 

Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a 

Companion, by John Shephard. Two vols. 

London : Bohn, 1852. 
Preachers and Preaching. 

Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

William Lay, 1858. 

REVIEWS, like railway-carriages, must some- 
times bring honest men and knaves together. 
Between the respectable literature represen- 
ted by the four last titles on this list and the 
fellow-traveller in the first seat there is noth- 
ing in common, except, the destination to 
which we propose to convey them. However 
various their purposes and merits, the point 
at which they all alight is the same; and 
presents a pretty wide view over the ecclesi- 
astical landscape of the hour. Each of these 
books deals with the officials of the altar and 
the pulpit,—Romanist, Anglican, or Noncon- 
formist ; and from the combined impression 
of them all arises a picture tolerably distinct, 
in spite of its mixed effects, of the adminis- 
tered or professional religion of the present 
age. 

The “Confessions,” however, throw no 
light whatever on the character of the Cath- 
olic clergy, but only on the malignant ani- 
mus with which they may be regarded. If, 
indeed, the autobiographical pretensions of 
the book weré veracious, its pages would 
make us acquainted with one “ Priest” not a 
shade better than the dark fancies of Exeter 
Hall, only vain enough to parade his wicked- 
ness, and stupid enough to make it simply 
tiresome or revolting. And could we further 
rely on the word of such a reporter, we 
should have to believe that the Parisian 
priests in general are even more shameless 
hypocrites and profligates than himself, and 
are accustomed to pass straight from their 
holiest offices into ribald jests and atheistic 
blasphemies, But what credence, nay, what 
hearing in any honest court, can be given to 
an anonymous reviler, who at the very mo- 
ment of assuming the réle of offended virtue 
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for temporary hire, with the full conscious- 
ness of broken vows and utter unbelief? 
The very attempt to procure reception for 
such statements, without the open voucher of 
the witness’s name, appears to us a heinous 
offence against literary morals. We know 
of only one thing worse, viz. that the alleged 
witness should be not nameless simply, but 
Jictitious ; invented to confer the semblance 
of fact on the suspicions of a malign imagi- 
nation. Yet such a personage, the internal 
evidence inclines us to fear (and external 
there is none, the “Editor” being anony- 
mous like the “ Author,” and of indistinguish- 
able identity,) this Hungarian “Catholic 
Priest” must be. His story, from the mo- 
ment of his exchanging the vows of the 
lover for those of the priest to his adulterous 
passion and suicide at last, is without unity 
or verisimilitude. His descriptions have no 
touch of reality; his personages no life; his 
reflections no sincerity of actual experience. 
How far, indeed, a nature unhinged and de- 
moralized may be brought to. pass through 
life without a clue of continuous tendency, 
however low, and with only hazy perceptions 
of people and things, it is difficult to say. 
But we hardly think that any real career 
could be relaxed in its delineation to such 
shapelessness as this. We lay no stress, 
therefore, on the statements of our pretended 
“exile.” We do not believe in the syste- 
matic hypocrisy and secret flagitiousness of 
Paris priests or any other order of Christian 
clergy, but take them to be neither less nor 
more sincere than other men. We refer to 
the sickly rhapsodist who brings the charge, 
partly in protest against such annonymous in- 
dictments, partly in evidence of the appetite 
there is for rumor damaging to the sacred 
class. 

It is no wonder that clerical character 
should be a favorite topic in the literature of 
domestic and social fiction. The sitter for 
portraiture is everywhere; he sits in public, 
so that every one can read the likeness: and 
his presence throws off daily photographs in 
every variety of light. The lawyer and the 
doctor are indeed almost equally ubiquitous ; 
but people without parchments know nothing 
of the one, and the healthy have only bowing 
acquaintance with the other. The parson, be 
his nature ever so retiring, leaves a distincter 
and wider impression. He is not only seen, 





was, by his own admission, celebrating mass ' 


but heard; and on the tones of his yoice his 
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personality flows forth, reporting and repeat- 
ing in others the life or death within himself. 
Genially or querulously we all criticise him, 
and take our measure of him. There are 
few who do not ponder, or at least feel, the 
two lives apparently coexisting in him,—that 
which prays in the church, and that which 
gossips at the table; the solemn heart that 
beats under the cossack, and the organ of 
flesh and blood that throbs in the world’s hot 
race. He is the visible representative of this 
mystery to all, to some perhaps its true inter- 
preter; and while shrewd people of course 
believe only in his secular side, and young 
reverence only in the spiritual, observers with 
any depth as well as tenderness of eye see 
their own reflection in them both. In one 
way or other he is the object of a universal 
feeling ; even those whose pride it is to care 
nothing for him being pleased to see him 
treated with indifference. The novelist has 
but to set him up, and a whole host of ready- 
made sympathies and antipathies are at hand 
to give interest to the figure. If in passing 
a print-shop you saw in the window a picture 
of your neighbor or your rival, you would 
stop to look at it. And on the same princi- 
ple, the tale-writer who would bring a crowd 
of faces before his glass naturally sets an 
image there, friendly or frightful in the sight 
of all. 

To this must be added, without the least 
disparagement of such artists as Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Trollope, that where there is a broad 
groundwork of class-characteristics, the de- 
lineation is sure of a certain grade of success 
on easy terms. Costume in portraiture is a 
great help to the recognition of likeness ; and 
it needs but an individual trait or two, added 
on to a given and familiar kind of character, 
in order to leave a sufficiently concrete im- 
pression. And no one can deny that the 
class is strongly marked by something far 
deeper than “the cloth.” In fact, there is a 
tempting facility about ecclesiastical natural 
history most seductive to the observer who is 
eager for specimens to fill his cabinet of char- 
acter. The genera of the order Clerus are 
peculiarly distinct :—the Catholic priest, with 
his alien sympathies, his medieval training, 
his skill in the archeology of Art, his solitary 
life, his meek absolutism ;—the Episcopalian 
clergyman, insular and national, steeped to 
the lips in the academic tincture of Oxford 
or Cambridge, presumed to be a gentleman 
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without the trouble of proving it, and sure to 
be the scholar rather than the divine ;—the 
Nonconformist minister, bourgeois in his 
manners, American in his politics, cosmopoli- 
tan in his philanthropy, too little of a Heathen 
to be a great scholar, and too polemic a 
Christian to be ill-equipped as a special the- 
ologian,—with 4 weakness for eloquence, a 
dependence on popularity, and a contempt 
for quiet forms of strength. Nor are the 
species under each of these heads hard to 
discriminate. No one, for instance, could be 
five minutes in the presence of Dr. Pusey, 
Dean Close, and Bishop Thirlwall, and sup- 
pose them churchmen of the same complex- 
ion. And even further down still, High- 
churchism is conspicuously different, according 
as it is Catholic or English, springing from 
sacramental doctrine or from conservative 
reverence for the social hierarchy; Low- 
churchism again, according as it means a zea, 
for the Genevan type of dogma, with indiffer- 
ence to ritual, and insensibility to art, or sim- 
ply expresses theinfinite need to ‘the human 
soul of a grace and communion open only to 
faith ; and Broad-churchism, according as it 
is critical and rationalistic in its basis, or 
verges to the Christian Gnosticism of Lin- 


coln’s Inn Chapel, or is merely liberal, ethical, , 


and whiggish. So well determined is the 
moral physiognomy of all these, that they 
are not less attractive to the novelist than the 
face of Lord Brougham and the person of 
Lord John Russell to the caricaturist, To 
some of their parochial varieties we are intro- 
duced in the Scenes from Clerical Life, 
whilst Barchester Towers never quits the 
precincts of the Cathedral, presents us to 
City society, and domesticates our fancy with 
the dignified clergy of the Deanery and the 
Close. 

It is foreign to our purpose formally to 
criticise these productions as works of art. 
But in gratitude for pleasant hours spent over 
them, a word is due to their respective mer- 
its. Mr. Eliot’s strength lies in the concep- 
tion of female character; and each of his 
three tales is but a framework for the setting 
of a woman’s portrait. The second of these, 
—an Italian orphan, adopted by a stately 
English house, and, in spite of its sedative 
world of kindly decorum and opulent trifling, 
asserting her heritage of music and of pas- 
sion, is original and vividly wrought out. 
The effect in this instance depends on the 
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surprises of so unique a combination, nursing 
in the still air of country gentility wild storms 
of love, revenge, and sorrow. In the other 
cases the pathos rather arises from the picture 
being not exceptional, but representative. 
The native grace and ladyhood of the: poor 
curate’s wife, her overpiled. strength worn 
down before his stupid eyes by his children 
and the impossible problems of his house, 
her genius for self-sacrificing contrivance and 
achievement, her all-harmonizing tact and 
love bringing leaf and blossom of life out of 
sordid conditions, and the early sundering of 
so fine a fibre under so great a strain,—are 
drawn with tender truth, and raise the sadder 
sighs because in a hundred churches every 
Sunday that gentle lady kneels. The third 
picture opens the interior of a more afflicted 
home : where, by brutal abuse, a hard-headed 
hard-drinking country lawyer drives his no- 
ble, trustful, childless wife to secret intoxica- 
tion. In a crisis of agony, turned out of her 
home, she falls under the influence of an 
evangelical clergyman, Pho himself had 
passed through an act of repentance into 
rare self-devotion ; and who, in spite of local 
resistance, led by her husband, is quietly con- 
quering the heart of the place. It is only in 
this third tale that we have any interior 
“scene of clerical life,” with events really 
hinging upon its spring of character. In the 
first story it is the outward lot, not the in- 
ward personality, of the curate, that spreads 
the stage for the drama; and in the second, 
itis a mere accident that there is any clergy- 
man at all, The title of the book is thus far 
a little misleading, the principal character- 
painting being thrown upon other, personages 
than the clerical agents in the scene. 

With Mr. Trollope’s clever novel it is quite 
otherwise. His humor delights in studies of 
ecclesiastical human nature. The snug dwell- 
ings, with trim gardens, that cluster within 
hearing of palace-rookeries and cathedral- 
bells, show him their interior as if made of 
glass. True, we miss in him any very deep 
and subtle penetration to the springs of feel- 
ing, any attempt to construct a character from 
within by the working of its living essence. 
But he well understands the artificial affec- 
tions, of taste and antipathy, formed by the 
mingling of self with religion,—whether the 
gross self of mere personal interest and de- 
sire, or the refined self of cultivated intellect, 
tact, and admiration. The superciliousness of 
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Anglican scorn, the meanness of Evangelical 
spite, the easy-going goodness of the old- 
school clergyman, kept wght amid party 
storms ‘by the gentlemanly moderation of a 
Christiaan mind, are forcibly impersonated, 
And the very slightness of the plot,—all turn- 
ing upon the appointment of a new Dean and 
a new Warden to a hospital,—serves to give 
point to the satire. The scale and quality of 
clerical life receive significant illustration from 
the mere fact that you are carried through 
three volumes of humor, excitement, and in- 
trigue about these golden apples of the palace- 
orchard. 

Indeed, the one deep impression which we 
carry away from all these books is, that the 
order of men of which such things can be 
plausibly written must have, and deserve to 
have, but very feeble hold of the world. Nor 
is there any thing to relieve that impression 
in the glimpses into Nonconformist life opened 
by such biographies as that of Foster. Traces 
are found there also of embarrassed and wan- 
ing professional power ; of indeterminate and 
therefore uneasy relations between people and 
pastor; of conditions imposed which are re- 
pulsive to ministers of large culture and 
scrupulous sincerity; of a certain style and 
standard of religious pretension false to men’s 
real reverence and out of harmony with the 
best facts of life; and of the comparative 
rarity with which the pulpit rises above its 
heavy reputation. Into the cause of this last 
fact Mr. Christmas inquires, in his pleasant 
little volume on Preachers and Preaching ; 
without, however, any appreciable result be- 
yond a personal appreciation (sensible enough) 
of a few favorite Christian orators. For, with 
all his zeal to effect an improvement, he 
denies the inferiority of the best modern ser- 
mons to those of the most honored ages of 
Christendom, and doubts whether a Basil or 
a Chrysostom would especially draw a Lon- 
don congregation. He does not admit that 
the average is lowered, or that, on the whole, 
church and chapel were ever taught by a more 
able and earnest set of men. He reminds us 
that the complaint of dullness is not new; 
that to those who have no inward prepared- 
ness, spiritual addresses speak in vain; that 
in every age the number was probably small, 
in comparison with the careless world outside, 
that thronged the pavement round the pulpit, 
and made it here and there a power and a 





name. If this be so,—if the grievance be of 
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so old a date and such obstinate persistence, 
—how are we to meet it? What does our 
author counsel should be done? Choose 
vour text with judgment: succinctly explain 
it in your exordium : clench it in your perora- 
tion : practise action before the glass: study 
punctuation and emphasis: give the hearers 
intervals tocough. Discreet advice, perhaps ; 
but a little out of proportion, surely, to the 
estimated difficulty to be overcome. The evil 
lies, you say, in the permanent sluggishness 
of human nature; and you prescribe nice 
doses of rhetoric breath. Your frigate is be- 
calmed : send for the bellows to fill her main- 
sheet! The proposal of so petty a remedy 
in so great a case sounds to us more dreary 


than the dullest sermon. Fancy Isaiah “ de-| 
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were “to the life.” Why should the expres 
sion of religious affection be considered as 
more innocently open to the operations of the 
posture-master and the elocutionist ? For us 
the inefficacy of preaching would require no 
explanation in an age when clergymen should 
learn from stage-players how to “read the 
Service ” of the Church. 

If the fact be so old and steady, that ser 
mons are felt to be unprofitable things, it is 
at least curious that we hear so much of it 
just now. All the authors we have cited 
groan over it with more or less of anger or 
pathos. Some of them even profanely wish 
that such part of the Service as follows the 
text were altogether abolished. This remark- 
able hint, with the prevailing disparaging pic- 


claiming before the glass,” or St. Stephen | ture of the preaching class connected with it, 


“ attending to his punctuation.” Not that we 
undervalue the personal gifts of pure speech 
and irreproachable utterance. By all means 
let the human organ of the Divine Spirit have 
what perfection it can. But in clearing away 
instrumental blemishes, let not the preacher 
be seduced into the paramount disqualification 
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raises the doubt, whether there is not some- 
thing unhealthy in the whole system thus 
complained of,—a fatal variance between the 
represented and the real religion of the living 
generation. Not only is the complaint more 
emphatic than he: before ; it has also this 
peculiarity, that it proceeds from a more seri- 


of all,—of setting his office before him as an| ous-minded laity against a more earnest clergy. 
Art, in which he plies his own dexterity and | It is not the sceptical and frivolous who com- 


criticises his own performance. If now, as of 
old and always, the Power of the Spirit de- 
clines to pass upon the world except through 
souls that can forget themselves and yield 
their faculties as the vehicle of Higher Will, 
—then, wherever you create the attitude of 
self-attention, you cancel the capacity for 
Christian preaching, and substitute the dead 
for the living Word. Leave it, we entreat 
you, to actors, whose business it is to repre- 
sent and not to be,—to set their laugh to 
music, and accentuate the “crescendo” and 
“diminuendo” of their grief: but let the 
chief of all realities remain a first-hand sim- 
plicity. If it hurts the natural feeling of 
every sincere spectator to see an act of prayer 
put upon the stage, commit not the same 
offence conversely by putting the stage be- 
neath the acts of public prayer and forgetting 
the difference between the pulpit and “ the 
boards.” No true emotion bears tutoring as 
to its natural language: it becomes simulated 
in very act. The angry girl who cries and 
sobs “to pattern,”—the parting friends that 
should do their embraces “ before the glass,” 
—the mourner’s lament that should rehearse 
itself beforehand,—would disgust us with their 
unreality, and none the less though the acting 





plain: it is not the negligent and incapable 
that are complained against. That the devout 
and thoughtful preacher should have uninter- 
ested hearers among the selfish or sensual, in 
whom love and reverence sleep, would be 
nothing new. That devout and thoughtful 
hearers should be aggrieved by a preacher 
without sympathy or insight for the deeper 
life of men, is natural enough. But neither 
of these cases corresponds entirely with the 
fact. Could a comparison be instituted be- 
tween last Sunday’s sermons all over the 
country, and those of any corresponding day 
fifty years ago, we feel convinced that the 
products of the new time would show a vast 
and indisputable superiority. And could ac: 
count be taken of the yawners and grumblers 
at the two dates, they would be found, we be- 
lieve, chiefly among the careless and unawak- 
ened in the earlier instance, but in the later 
among the reflecting and susceptible. The 
modern discontent with the pulpit is the ex- 
pression not so much of hardened indifference 
as of baulked capacity,—of wonder disap- 
pointed, of conscience unaided, of reverence 
unexercised, of aspiration sent thirsting away. 
The minister in such cases is not equal to the 
religious demands of his hearers. Yet be- 
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cause they, who are in the real battle of life, 
perplexed by its problems, and eager for sym- 
pathy in its duties and temptations, care little 
for his technical theology and commonplaces 
af morality, he often treats them as carnal- 
minded, and lectures them for their coldness 
in things Divine. How often may you hear 
this sort of censecrated libel from lips the 
least entitled to pronounce it,—uttered by 
some shallow-hearted closet-priest, made up 
of artificial venerations, in the presence of 
manly nobleness and womanly tenderness 
and childlike simplicity less far from the king- 
dom of heaven than himself! The patience 
with which it is borne by hearers conscious of 
not deserving it, is part of that fatal English 
courtesy which is exceptionally paid to the 
professional representatives of religion, and 
which so much disguises their real position. 
The clerical mode of insulting the laity is by 
mathema and incontinent speech ; the retort 
of the laity is a studied politeness and careful 
reticence. In such a game the balance of 
success is certainly not with the clergy; and 
the success, like every substitution of retalia- 
tion for sympathy, is pernicious to both. The 
real meaning, we fear, of the outward respect 
paid by men of the world to men of “the 
doth” is often this: “ We cannot stop your 
mouth on Sundays, and you must have your 
fling at us: it is the regular thing expected 
of you, and we shall not take it amiss. But 
you shall know nothing about us; you are 
bound to be squeamish; your ears shall not 
be grated: we keep all the pleasant things 
till you are out of the way.” This relation 
between the two classes is more like a bor- 
rowed piece of French good-breeding, which 
thinks itself stupid without its little hypocrisy, 
than the manly veracity of English courtesy. 
If, indeed, it were merely this, that the pres- 
ence of a person representing the sanctity of 
religion and the moral law acted as a reminder 
to the real conscience,of his companions, and 
maintained the spontaneous authority of their 
tight affections, the influence would be one of 
genuine sympathy, the healthy power of 
higher character on lower. But if their de- 
cent reserve be a mere personal concession, 
adeference to an official rule of right which 
is another’s and not their own,—then it indi- 
cates a fatal chasm between the professed and 
the really felt standard of obligation: it isa 
sign that the public teacher enforces a law to 
which men’s conscience does not respond, 
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praises what they do not admire, denounces 
what they do not abhor, and exhibits to them 
a life foreign to their ideal. When once it 
comes to this, when the tacit understanding 
prevails—you go your way and we go ours, 
—it is all over with the living power of the 
“Company of preachers” as interpreters of 
the eternal sanctities: the Church and the 
World coexist by established insincerity, hav- 
ing found their terms of mutual indulgence 
and immunity, but without action of heart on 
heart, or recognition of a common worship. 
How can it have come to this? Whence 
the failure of the religious teachers in recog- 
nized posession to carry with them the re- 
sponding convictions of their time? It cer- 
tainly arises from no want of opportunity; for 
what set of men ever found so commanding a 
position ready made for them? They have 
not to watch and seize the spare moments we 
begrudge, and fling themselves across the 
worid’s tide to’stem it as it flows : it pauses of 
itself in their behalf, and freely leaves them 
the seventh part of all the years. They have 
not, like the politician or the author, to win a 
preoccupied ear, and prove our concern in 
what they say: they find us waiting, not only 
without aversion and resistance, but with hope 
and longing sympathy. Say what they will 
of the natural distaste for Divine truth, they 
have unexampled advantages in the mood we 
carry to them. So lately worn and weary, we 
are fastidious about nothing that belongs to 
the new refreshing hour. In the recoil from 
too much action, there is a welcome relief in 
thought; dazzled with the glaring surface of 
things, we gladly sink for shade into the invis- 
ible deeps; the withering heats withdrawn, 
the pores of natural feeling open and lie thirst- 
ing for the gentle rain. And are our spirit- 
ual guides stinted in their resources for mov- 
ing an audience thus prepared? Is not the 
Revelation they interpret coextensive in its 
bearings with the entire range of human char- 
acter and condition ? Is it not theirs to draw 
forth the sacred meaning from the common 
look of things, and take away the veil of every 
scepticism and scorn that hides the awful 
beauty underneath ? The materials for which 
the tale-writer racks his memory and inven- 
tion are scattered in profusion at their feet. 
Domestic interiors lie open to their eye in 
strange variety, dark with troubled temper, 
or gleaming with pure affections. The young 
promise of life is consecrated by them at the 
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beginning, and its story often recited to them 
at the end. They see the problems of con- 
science struggling to a solution under mar- 
vellous contrasts of condition. As occasional 
confidants of bitter doubt or temptation, they 
look into tragic depths concealed from the 
common eye. All that has an interest for the 
human heart,—from the daily cares and crosses 
of every lot to the rarest mysteries of grief 
and passion,—is part of the theme they are 
called to treat. Appointed to guard the 
springs of Pity and of Trust, they can never 
want a cause to plead so long as the world 
has sorrowsn unoticed or unsanctified. Nor 
are they confined to the moral phenomena be- 
fore their own eyes. As interpreters of an 
historical religion, whose Divine source lies 
far up in time, and whose scheme embraces 
the whole life of humanity, they have the 
scenery of the past placed at their disposal ; 
and can often leave the truest lessons by re- 
producing the images of sacred story, or pre- 
senting portraits of faithful men in the setting 
of a just reverence. On another side, the top- 
ics permitted them verge toward philosophy. 
Not only are the great bases of Natural faith 
which Christianity presupposes deeply laid in 
the human soul ; but the most familiar phrases 
and antitheses of Scripture, — Nature and 
Grace,—Spirit and Flesh,—Faith, Works, and 
Love,—Temporal and Eternal,—the Father 
and the Son,—have the very fibres of their life 
far down in reflective experience and specula- 
tive thought. There is therefore scarcely a spe- 
cial taste of the intellectual, or an affection 
common to us all, that is not open to the 
preacher’s appeal. His scope is practically 
unrestricted. He may be poet, moralist, phi- 
losopher, historian, without prejudice to his 
function as a divine. Why does he not, with 
so many appliances, mould us as potter's clay 
within his hand? , 

‘Partly, perhaps, because of this very breadth 
of his scope,—too great for a definite official 
class to occupy with success. To constitute a 
distinct “ Profession ” there is need of distinct 
duties and powers: and in proportion as the 
range is left indeterminate, energy and con- 
centration become impossible. Inherent in 
Protestantism itself there is a difficulty in cre- 
ating and practically working a separate pro- 
fession for “ the cure of souls.” The Roman 
Catholic Priesthood is an intelligible thing, 
the necessary Executive of a Sacramental 
economy. If there be in the world a fund of 
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supernatural grace, vested in a sacred corpor- 
ation and inaccessible through other media, 
trustees are needed for its distribution ; their 
qualification and their function are simply 
official and perfectly precise,—the one arising 
from regular appointment, the other consisting 
in the use of given forms. These conditions 
being satisfied, all the essentials are there; 
and the main end is not disappointed by any 
thing amiss in the personality of the sacer- 
dotal agent, or by the total absence of any 
moral relation between him and the object of 
his ministration. He has been duly passed 
by the Scriptual-Service Examiners, and has 
his bureau for business, like any Comptroller 
of Customs or Distributor of Stamps. Men 
of this kind,—without whose wet cross upon 
the forehead no baby can have grace, without 
whose benediction on marriages its children 
are illegitimate, and whose anointing of the 
dying body is the needful passport to the flit 
ting soul,—have a clear and unmistakable 
status, and can give a consistent, account of 
their separate existence. But this whole the- 
ory in spite of Anglican attempts to patch to- 
gether some shreds of it again, was practically 
torn to pieces by the Reformation. In one 
form or other, sacerdotal mediation has van- 
nished from modern Christendom. It matters 
not whether you say, in the phrase of one the- 
ology, that all Christians are Priests, or, in 
the terms of another, that no Christians are 
Priests but only the Saviour himself, the result 
is the same : universalized on earth, or concen 
trated in heaven, the official order is gone. 
What room, then, it may be asked, is there any 
longer for a clerical profession at all? What 
now can be its essence and idea ? 

It rests in fact upon a twofold need. The 
sources of Divine truth are written and un- 
written, the Letter without, the Spirit within: 
the one, the depository of God’s past dealings 
with mankind; the other, his living Witness 
in the soul and in the world to-day. Both of 
these are certainly open in one sense to all: 
there is no outward hindrance barring access 
to them; they are the property of none. 
But the inward fitness to use them is any 
thing but universal, and involves special qual- 
ities which form the groundwork of an excep- 
tional class. To interpret and appreciate 
sacred records written in foreign and ancient 
tongues, to reproduce and explain the social 
and spiritual life of which they are the ex- 
pression, to make intelligible the identity and 
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the difference of human feeling in their day 
and in our own, to trace, by gleaming lights 
of good and beauty, the steps of the Divine 
Guide through history,—all this requires ripe 
scholarship and disciplined thought, such as 
it were vain to expect but from a specially 
trained body of men. It is one of the inci- 
dental blessings, indeed, of a historical Reve- 
lation, that it snatches its believers from the 
tyranny and isolation of their own age, 
widens their Time-view, makes them con- 
scious of belonging to a rich and ripening 
world, and glorifies their heart with a thou- 
sand saintly sympathies and heroic admira- 
tions. Without a learned and accomplished 
Ministry this blessing, with all that it involves, 
would soon be starved out: they are the in- 
dispensable store-house for its distribution. 
In sects that depreciate this systematic cul- 
ture, Christianity rapidly degenerates,—con- 
fuses itself with every stage of Judaism, or 
runs up into spiritual egotism; and losing 
the Divine breadth by which it moulds the 
individual, sinks to the measure of private 
experience and passion. And if, in Churches 
which give academic training to their clergy, 
no adequately ennobling contrast is presented, 
it is because they give a timid half-culture, 
full of insincerities and reservations ; with no 
hearty devout trust in reality,—turn out as it 
may,—but with foregone purpose to work up 
to a given scheme, and prohibit all paths that 
do not hit it. Noman can serve two masters. 


Either scientific theology, or else doctrinal 


fixity ; but not both. If you are bound to a 
confession, you are not free as a scholar; and 
your attainments, not reverently serving God’s 
hidden ends, but skilfully securing your own 
preconceptions, sink to the rank of unconse- 
crated personal adornments. The erudition 
of a clergy pledged to certain critical and 
dogmatic results can have no judicial balance 
and breadth: it will be full of disproportion, 
empty and silent in one part, noisy and brow- 
beating in another ; ever tending to rabbinical 
trifling and antiquarian punctiliousness; and 
will want the fresh, manly, hopeful, and -be- 
lieving voice which makes you feel the differ- 
ence between patched-up conviction and unre- 
served faith. The poor results of the clerical 
teaching-function in this country can surprise 
no one who considers the restraints under 
which the whole professional mind lies. How 
can a man in the stocks rise up and show you 
the way ? 
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At best, however, were the exposition of 
the records and history of our faith ever so 
well achieved, the result would only be a 
Theology,—a knowledge or intelligent scheme 
of Divine things; not Religion,—the inward 
consciousness of God and reverent acceptance 
of his guiding will. Theology, as the critique 
of Religion, always stands at one remove 
from its reality and essence; and no more 
involves it than Scientific Ethics involve per- 
sonal conscientiousness. Take away every 
hindrance from the free development of bibli- 
cal, historical, and philosophical studies, sup- 
pose even a clerisy, such as Coleridge imag- 
ined, at the head of all liberal knowledge, 
still they would thus far only form a body 
like the Divinity Professors of Germany ; 
from whom indeed, as preyailingly lay teach- 
ers, theological literature receives all its rich- 
est accessions, but who are in no closer con- 
tact with the moral life of their nation than 
the jurists or the physicians. By learning 
from the best-equipped instructors the truest 
doctrines in the most demonstrative forms, 
no single soul was ever saved. There is 
need, therefore, of a yet higher function; 
which we have described as the interpretation 
of the unwritten Word, the appeal to the 
Living Witness of God in our humanity. 
That Witness is present in every movement 
of Conscience, every pure admiration, every 
secret reverence,—holy and gentle leadings 
that pass from us as 9 transient mood, unless 
some true diviner’s voice finds their authority 
for us and awes us by what they are. The 
dim and mystic zone of our higher nature, 
where the human meets with the divine, 
grows so clear to some, that they can divide 
the light from the darkness, and turn what to 
us is a confused chaos into a firmament of 
stars. The indeterminate suspicions that 
sleep within and make only a sadness there, 
they lift into vivid consciousness and set above 
us as our heavenly guide. Describe the fact: 
as you will,—say, if you please, in mere 
psychological language, that the sentiments 
of daty and worship are infectious and spread 
from mind’ to mind; or, in what we deem 
the truer terms of Christian realism, say that 
God’s Spirit abiding in us is recognized by 
all as soon as seen and shown by any,— 
certain it is that men there always are whose 
simple outpouring of reverence, pity, and 
trust, finds ready in other hearts a solemn 





and loving response. This is the true pro- 
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phetic function, the discovery in our nature 
and life of the meeting-place of God and 
man; where alone is the key of all our force 
and the consecration of all our work. Those 
who can exercise this are God’s natural min- 
isters, with or without ordination: those who 
cannot are but secular, though their names 
be in the Clergy List. Here, it is evident, is 
the essence of religious power, without which 
historical Revelations lie off at a distance, 
and all churches and chapels are but as the 
glass-cases in a Museum to preserve and ex- 
hibit the sanctities dried and classified. The 
testimony of history to God’s providence, of 
Scripture to his spiritual dealings with our 
race, and of all things to his being, is rich 
and various and worthy to be shown forth. 
But greater than any testimony is the thing 
testified ; that, with all his seeming silence, 
he hourly speaks with us, pleading with us 
in our temptations, appealing to our trust in 
orrow, and living in all our better love; that 
he is in our midst, forming, in communion 
with all willing fellow-workers, his kingdom 
of Heaven; and that not death at last, but 
faithfulness and self-surrender at any time, 
will translate the soul into his life eternal. 
These realities, kindling in the light of imme- 
diate consciousness, cast all theological media 
into the shade. The mountain from which 
yesterday’s sun was seen to set becomes 
sacred as Horeb or Tabor; and the obscurest 
room in London where any sacrament of love 
is fulfilled to-day shines like that upper cham- 
ber im Jerusalem. When your friend is with 
you, you no longer discuss the evidence that 
he exists. 

Of the three conceivable functions, then, 
constitutive of a clerical order,—the Priestly, 
the Rabbinical, and the Prophetic,—the first 
is with us extinct. The other two agree in 
requiring a special class, with qualities sepa- 
rating them from the mass of mankind. 
They differ, however, in this, that the Rabbi 
can be made, the Prophet cannot. The one 
is a scholastic product; the other a divine 
gift. “Schools of the prophets,” indeed, 
there must always be; not, however, in the 
vain hope of inspiring the scholar, but, through 
humble patience, to make a scholar of the in- 
spired. This, no doubt, it is often difficult to 
do. It has been the frequent error of enthu- 
siasm (as among the Quakers and Moravians) 
to pronounce it impossible or superfluous; 
nor is it uncommon among less eccentric be- 








lievers to hear the heaviness of a preacher re- 
ferred to the weight of his erudition, the cold 
reserve of his affection explained by the polish 
of his intellect. A learned man is even ex 
pected to be dull. In these vulgar impres- 
sions there is a confused mixture of just ob- 
servation and illusion. It is true that the 
temperament susceptible of high intellectual 
training is much more common than the gifts 
by which the depths are stirred of secret re 
ligion in men’s hearts; so that great attain- 
ments afford no presumption of moral powes. 
It is also true that there is no tendency in the 
study of scientific theology to change the 
climate of any mind, and give a tropic fervor 
to an arctic nature: so that from a man’s 
“ sacred ” learning you can no more infer an 
earnest, godly soul, than you can be sure from 
his acquaintance with the Flora of the equa 
tor that he is not a phlegmatic Swede. It is 
further true, that the native prophetic fire 
often burns into false heats of impatience and 
presumption upon young hearts, and tempts 
them to decline the toils and despise the dix 
cipline of steady culture. But this belongs 
to its human infirmity, not to its divine exceb 
lence ; and entails the vitiating curse insepa 
rable from pride and haste. Where the re- 
ligious call is faithfully and meekly answered, 
an anxiety will surely prevail to place at its 
disposal faculties in highest order. If the 
Divine Guest proposes to take up his abode 
with you, it were a rude negligence to leave 
the house unclean and let the rooms be dark. 
The simplest reverence requires that, ere he 
“ stands at the:door and knocks,” you have ik 
“swept and garnished,” and adorned with 
every grace attainable. Far from allowing 
the irreducible, uncontrollable nature of the 
prophetic impulse, we are convinced that if it 
is not eager for the yoke of patient discipline, 
and fears to be stifled beneath any store of 
finite knowledge, it is a spurious glow not all 
from heaven. 

There is, then, a foundation in the natural 
specialties of men for an order of religious 
guides. And there is an imperative reason in 
the constitution of the Christian faith for 
making them accomplished scholars and the 
ologians. How far does this abstract defence 
apply to the system which exists? How far 
does the natural sacred class coincide with 
the actual? What provision is there for se 
lecting persons of some religious genius, and 
excluding those in whom no incense ever 
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kindled? Every one familiar with Puritan 
history will remember with what devout care 
the gifts and graces were scrutinized of each 
young aspirant to the pulpit, and how it was 
deemed a downright sacrilege to choose one 
whom God had not chosen. Of those who 
were to be “his ambassadors” he had of 
right the prime and real nomination, which 
we had only to discover and accept. Some 
faint remnant of this reasonable no less than 
pious usage is still found, we believe among 
the Nonconformist bodies ; a large proportion 
of whose ministers are accordingly determined 
to their profession by intrinsic fitness, real or 
supposed. But how is it with the parochial 
clergy? What proportion of them would 
the tutors at Oxford and Cambridge report 
to be drawn to their office by true affinity ? 
In hundreds of families where a son is des- 
tined for holy orders, the question is never 
asked whether any divine mark is on him in- 
dicating a higher will. Mr. Christmas de- 
fines the Preacher the “ Ambassador of God.” 
How, then, was he chosen for so lofty a di- 
plomacy? His uncle promised the lad “ the 
living ” at his park-gate ; or his father was a 
shrewd attorney, and bought an advowson 
cheap. Shocking as the contrast is between 
this shameless scandal and the sublime pre- 
tensions of High-Church office, the connec- 
tion between them is perfectly natural. Ina 
sacerdotal system, personal qualities go for 
nothing, or sink to non-essentials ; whoever 
can administer the sacraments, can dispense 
God’s grace; and, so long as that condition 
is safe, a traffic in benefices which may put 
a blockhead at the altar is held to involve 
no fatal sin. Carry the theory fully out,— 
scarce a step indeed beyond the point it has 
reached at Rome,—and, as the human attri- 
butes are inoperative in the work, you would 
seem not to need aman atall. And when 
we read of the Archbishop at the Cherbourg 
festival baptizing the locomotives with holy 
water we could not help asking why an engine, 
instead of a live dignitary, might not, after 
suitable consecration, be qualified to sprinkle 
as well as receive the drops of grace. But 
the Reformed Church, disowning material 
consecration, and throwing the whole stress 
of the evangelizing process on living faith 
within a conscious soul,—at once the gift and 
the vehicle of the Spirit,—must ever keep its 
eye on the personality of the minister, and 
shrink from taking any whom God has left. 





In humbler, yet not dissimilar things, we fol- 
low better rules. You would not rank your- 
self with poets from being Shakspeare’s 
cousin, or because you inherited a studio write 
“ Artist” after your name. Profane not a 
greater sanctuary on guiltier plea. Nothing, 
we presume, but the system of patronage can 
account for the fact that our English Church, 
with a high average of clerical worth, contains 
more indifferent preachers than any Church 
in Christendom. All observant foreigners, 
resident for awhile amongst us, are struck 
with the fact ; and we have heard from Swiss 
and German, from Swede and American, ex- 
pressions of astonishment that a people with 
whom religion is not a farce, and who for 
their other wants are accustomed to insist 
upon the best supply, can be content with 
such poor draughts for their spiritual thirst. 
Suppose, however, that by some happy 
device none but persons of the true prophetic 
type were admitted to the sacred office, the 
difficulty of constituting it as a profession 
would by no means be at an end. Its power 
is a subtle and mysterious essence, intense 
and deep till too broadly recognized; but no 
sooner formulated than lowered, and perhaps 
gone. The ordinary division of labor out of 
which the several trades and professions arise 
affects only the outward employments; as- 
signing, indeed, different and limited tasks to 
our activity, and so far giving a partial direc- 
tion to our development ; but leaving free the 
great currents of inward affection and char- 
acter to work and play in their own channels, 
The doctor, the lawyer, the banker, may have 
each his special prejudices and incapacities ; 
but these need not hurt the moral staple of 
his mind or constrain the action of his natu- 
ral sentiments as aman. The basis of the 
sacred profession is different. Here the pro- 
posal is to build a life upon a particular order 
of feelings; to detach these, and consign 
them to a representative class for their 
custody and nurture ; to gather them up from 
being the diffused function of our integral 
nature, and concentrate them as objects of 
distinct attention and disquisition. Wonder, 
—Reverence,—Admiration ; these it is which 
the expounder of holy things has to keep 
alive in men’s hearts, and rightly direct upon 
divine realities. Secret roots as they are of 
not only every gracious blossom, but every 
pure fruit of life, to bring down the dews 





upon them and open their withered cells is 
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indeed a blessed office, if only it be possible. 
But can this miracle be wrought statedly and 
at will? Can such highest affections be re- 
duced to a business, and be acted on by rule ? 
Their whole excellence depends on their sim- 
plicity, spontaneousness, unselfishness, carry- 
ing us out in trust and love to what is above 
us. But if you create an art for taking charge 
of them, how can you, as a proficient in it, 
retain that simplicity? The emotions for 
which you have to contrive, you no longer 
healthfully experience; in looking at them 
you lose them. It was their divine object 
that entranced you once; but you turn the 
focus inwards, and the object slips away. 
The best inspirations of our nature are meant 
to remain fresh and first-hand, and lose their 
identity in losing their originality. Charter 
them as acraft or guild; and passing into 
the hand of conscious skill, they contract the 
tincture of self, and awaken the vanity of pos- 
session. A class-interest in regard to tliem, 
a class-criticism, a class-technology arises, and 
chatters and chafes and scrutinizes till the 
bloom is all rubbed off. The verdant places 
of the heart have but a tender grass, and will 
not bear the tramp of too much speech. 
This, we think, is a serious danger to those 
who follow Art as a profession; their pure 
sympathy with the expressiveness of nature, 
their creative instinct of Beauty, need great 
intensity to hold their ground against the 
tyranny of opinion and fastidious self-com- 
parison : and hurtful as the slang of hardened 
criticism is to the reverential faith of the 
young artist, is the technic of theology to the 
simple piety which it complicates, bewilders, 
and talks down. 

In an official class for sacred things the 
Primary devoutness which lives in God must 
dreadfully tend to pass into the Secondary 
stage of “Concern for Religion;” to slip 
from the Infinite reality to the ecclesiastical 
drama, and, wakened from its vault of mid- 
night worship, detect itself kneeling in the 
glass. This self-conscious reflection busies 
itself with analyzing and estimating either 
other people’s religion, or else its own. The 
former habit is almost inevitable in the pres- 
ence of so many sects and schools within the 
nominal embrace of our common Christen- 
dom. The tangle, indeed, is too intricate 
and thorny for even professional patience to 
unravel as a whole; but when every layman 
falls in with people that carry some queer creed 
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within their head and an odd hat without,— 
when every parson in his rounds meets rivals 
on the same field,—when the gilt cross on 
St. Nepomuc’s looks loftily down on the thin 
brick Ebenezer,—when the church-going 
stranger in town, walking on the wrong side 
of the street, gets shown by mistake into a 
Unitarian chapel,—it is not surprising if curi- 
osity about the faith of neighbors, and the 
comparative anatomy of doctrine, should too 
much take the place and assume the guise of 
a more simple and childlike piety. Does any 
one doubt the evil of this, or suppose that the 
spread of theological connoisseurship is equiv- 
alent to the deepening of the Christian life? 
Let him give his attention, for two or three 
months, to the newest offspring of this ten- 
dency—the so-called “ Religious Newspa- 
pers ; ” and when he has watched the interior 
of which they give him a view, let. him say 
whether on the whole any more bitter satire 
was ever produced on the unity, the guile- 
lessness, the humility, and heavenly-minded- 
ness of the Christian Church. Even the 
party-ties which might be supposed to com- 
pensate the loss of gentler bonds, partake 
more of corporate egotism than of personal 
affection. ‘They are not so much positive 
sympathies drawing close to a centre of spirit- 
ual attraction, as a residual circle left clear 
by the repulsive power of antipathies all 
round, and inscribed with the motto, “ Thank 
God, We are not as other men are.” How 
rare, accordingly, it is to find a clergyman 
who does not live in the perpetual conscious- 
ness of opponents near him! or to hear a 
sermon without allusion to unbelievers or 
misbelievers! or to be taken up by the 
Preacher on the side of one’s human tender- 
ness and genuine conscience, and thence trans- 
lated unresistingly into the higher atmosphere 
of aspiration, trust, and inmost prayer! He 
speaks to us through a dogmatic screen that 
muffles all his tones, and deadens the ring of 
their humanity. He looks at us with the 
glazed eye of ecclesiastical decorum and re- 
serve, that shuts us up and leaves us dark. 
Would he but meet us face to face and 
glance to glance, and appeal to us in the open 
vernacular of every true heart, he would find 
us not dry at the fount of tears and penitence 
and faith. 

The other form of professional elaboration 
of religion is sincerer in its source, but not 
much better in its effect. It turns inward in- 
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stead of outward; and analyzes not other 
faiths, but its own’ feelings. In the eye of 
many a preacher, the essence of what is 
called “personal religion ” consists in keep- 
ing the finger of observation ever on the spir- 
itual pulse, in marking the temperature of the 
clime within, in shuddering at every shadow 
and suspecting every gleam. He tells you 
your experience with a magnifying particu- 
larity that makes it hideous, and that would 
reduce the eye of a saint to mere blood-ves- 
sel and tissue. Too often he produces the 
very disease which he describes, fixes evanes- 
cent ills by dwelling on them, and lectures 
on our epidemic sins till the healthy world 
turns sick and finds its home a hospital. His 
lesson is differently taken by different minds, 
but wholesomely by none. , The coarse- 
grained and ungenial believe all the evil of 
their neighbors; the pure and susceptible of 
themselves: while the morally sound and 
firm know it to be false of both, and writhe 
under a teaching which insults every natural 
admiration, systematizes spiritual slander, 
and disowns the watchful guidance of God. 
The teaching which works us into a hectic of 
self-consumption is as untrue to the Gospel 
as that whose tact and scruples are at home 
among the creeds. Christianity is not a pa- 
thology whether of the beliefs or of the af- 
fections ; and will never have power till this 
critical demon be cast out. Yet how shall 
those cast it out who, whatever sacred name 
they may pronounce, are steeped in the influ- 
ences that tempt its approach; whom, there- 
fore, it chiefly possesses; who know no in- 
cantations, — scarcely any prayers,— except 
what it secretly suggests ? There is but one 
hope: let them acknowledge their failure, 
fee] their powerlessness, go straight to the 
Living Source, and own, “ We could not;” 
and perhaps He may reply, “ Bring it hither 
to me!” 

Closely as these dangers cling to the reli- 
gious office, we do not mean to urge them as 
objections to its institution. Where, as in 
the Society of Friends, it has been dispensed 
with in favor of the bare “ movements of the 
Spirit,” the results have not been encouraging. 
And indeed, had these good people conceived 
rather of an “ Indwelling” than an “ Irrup- 
tion” of the Spirit, they would perhaps have 
imagined a less fitful relation between God 
and man, have spared a little consecration for 
habitual personal qualities, and admitted that 
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some men might be, more than others, per- 
manent organs of divine influence in the 
world. Admit this, and a clerisy must fol- 
low. If it brings difficulties and temptations 
into existence with it, nothing remains but to 
keep feeble spirits out, and let the strong 
struggle through the dangers as they may. 
This would assuredly be done with much 
more frequent success, had the profession to 
‘bear only its natural burden, without enor- 
mous increase from an artificial ecclesiastical 
system. The conditions imposed upon the 
Christian preachers, in the vast majority of 
cases, are enough to suppress the clearest re- 
ligious genius; and the nobler and finer it is, 
the more will they be intolerable. Can it be 
pretended that any mind of the first order 
could move freely under the weight of dogma 
it is expected to carry? How much of that 
dogma, avowed in the creeds every Sunday, 
has any week-day reality? Where, in the 
scenes of men’s earnest life or spontaneous 
thought, does it come into expression? 
What proportion of the beliefs contained in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or in the symbolical 
books of any Church, comes naturally out ir 
the poetry, the fiction, the philosophy of our 
time? The men of letters are so silent of 
them as to indicate that a few only of these 
ideas,—though infinitely solemn,—appear in 
their picture of the universe. And it is no- 
torious that a literature has been created on 
purpose to supply the defect, and, for the 
sake of a special public, to exhibit life under 
more orthodox aspect. The fact is painfully 
significant. “The Religious Public?” And 
what other Public have you a right to recog- 
nize or to ignore in this God-created world? 
Where are the people from whose nature he 
has omitted the springs of Wonder, Love, 
Reverence, and quite hidden the beauty and 
mystery of life? Who formed the “ reli- 
gious public” of the “Friend of Sinners ?” 
Oh ye masters of holy things! has it come to 
this ? that ye cannot find the inner sanctuary 
of our common heart, and bring us to kneel 
with you, though dumb worships sigh and 
wait within us? and must ye have your little 
private chapel, and your pet audience admit- 
ted by ticket, and no light but what streams 
through the forms of select and cannonized 
saints? And as for what is called a “ Reli- 
gious literature : ” time was that qd literature 
was religious; and poets, historians, philoso- 
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breathed as natural a prayer as the divine. 
Is it not theirs to set before us the ideal side 
of life, the essential thought and meaning 
that runs through it? And how should they 
do this, did they think it has no inner side at 
all, and seen in it only a scramble of appe- 
tites and a dust of “phenomena”? The 
natural alliance of every unconstrained liter- 
ature is with the real religion of its time, to 
whose inner admirations its appeal is made. 
They may be low idolatries; but how have 
they become so? Through the death of 
higher faiths in those who pretend to keep 
them ; but who, instead of keeping them in 
the only possible way, viz. by a life and mind 
grown from their idea, have handed them to 
the custody of formulated words. The very 
way to create a defiant worldliness, proud of 
its sceptic and outcast position, is to dispar- 
age such venerations as a man has, and at- 
tach impossible conditions to those which he 
has not; and virtually tell him, “ Either re- 
peat after us the following sentences, or else 
pass for one who sees nothing sacred in 
heaven or earth.”” While the demand for 
sympathy and approximation is all on one 
side, the chasm between the secular and the 
ecclesiastic spirit can never be crossed. Till 
the higher stoop, the lower will not rise ;— 
stoop, not merely in voluntary humility, but 
in simple, manly fellow-feeling; heartily 
sinking down to the solid ground of some 
common conviction,—if possible, some com- 
mon enthusiasm; and forcing no, ulterior 
growth, till it springs of itself from the root 
thus warmed and nurtured. This is pre- 
cisely what a Christ-like teacher, deep alike 
in human sympathy and spiritual insight, 
would spontaneously do; but is rendered 
most difficult to men bound not only to visit 
and heal the ailing soul, but to carry and 
everywhere unpack the huge medicine-chest 
of ancient dogma, and prescribe in the sym- 
bols of an unknown tongue. There are few 
among the clerical body, we are convinced, 
on whom the encumbrance of so much doc- 
trine sits easily, like the natural dress they 
give to their common thought and affection. 
They take it up in.set speech and with offi- 
cial voice. They shape it into the same stiff 
folds of phrase and order, straight from the 
memory, not fresh flowing from the heart. 
Whatever decorous disguise it may give to 
the cold and formal, it taxes heavily the flexi- 
ble and loving soul. It cannot, indeed, seal 
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up the fountains which God opens there ; but 
the running waters are slackened and half- 
choked, when forced through the mill-rails 
of the church canals, instead of winding 
their own sweet way along the meadows of a 
pure nature. 

How, indeed, can it be otherwise? We 
do not live in a Nicene, an Athanasian, or 
even a Lutheran world. From a distance, 
and by an effort, we may understand and not 
deny the schemes of doctrine which they have 
handed down. But if so, it is only by refer- 
ence to the antecedents out of which they 
grew, and the opposites which they pushed 
from the field. Apart from these historical 
lights, now quenched for so many centuries, 
and totally absent from the common conscious- 
ness of to-day, the very language of the old 
creeds and confessions is quite dark : the preg- 
nant phrases in which the distinctive meaning 
is wrapped have dwindled to a husk in the 
climate of our modern thought, or contain, if 
any living idea, an altered one. Hence these 
formulas, where they do not positively sug- 
gest the false, fail, like foreign speech, to 
strike upon the home truth of men’s inward 
belief. They are a set of judicial decisions 
cut off from the cases on which they pro- 
nounce; and to say nothing of their being 
ever open to revision, the perpetual recital of 
them, and administration of religion exclu- 
sively through them, is a monstrous oppres- 
sion on noble consciences and high affections. 
If even the Scriptures, with their broad popu- 
lar language and that one divine image which 
so speaks for itself, need to have the tempo- 
rary separated from the permanent, the letter 
of their age translated into the spirit of ours, 
how much less must the rigid definitions of 
metaphysical divinity, framed in terms of 
dead controversies, be capable of sincerely ut- 
tering what our generation wants to say! 
Each period of the world has its own questions 
to answer, its own burden to bear: and who can 
believe that if the Son of Man were to reveal 
himself again in our present England, he 
would exercise us in the Nicene Creed or the 
Augsburg Confession; and not rather find 
anew the springs of conscience and of faith, 
conversing with us by the way, in the lan- 
guage of the workshop and the home, abeut 
the sins we too well know and the sanctities 
we too feebly trust? Leave, them, to those 
who are fittest to represent his spirit, a free- 
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champion of God have courage to ‘ive out of 
his freshest aspirations,.and go forth with the 
simple shield of faith and sword of the Spirit. 
An archangel’s strength would sink under the 
chain-armour of the creeds. 

We are far from charging the professional 
representatives of religion with any special 
insincerity. We have no doubt that in gen- 
eral they are pretty well made-up into at least 
a belief that they believe the whole dogmatic 
svstem to which they stand committed. But, 
except with dull men, it does notoriously 
take a good deal of “making-up” to bring 
them to this not very triumphant result. 
Those who are sufficiently behind the scenes 
to know what is implied in this process, and 
slong what doleful paths often lie the ap- 
proaches to Ordination, will understand us 
when we say that too frequently that goal is 
reached by parting with a Holy Spirit which 
the hands of no Bishop can restore. In many 
an Oxford room a youth has been found with 
dawning suspicions of a world other than that 
imagined by the “great dons.” Even there 
his Heaven will find him out, and try whether 
the spell of custom or the life of God is to be 
strongest within him. With the scholar’s 
musical heart, he cannot escape stray, far-off 
tones penetrating through the local air, and 
wakening unknown chords of his nature. 
Does not Tennyson lie upon his*table, and 
Carlyle stand upon his shelf? Has he not 
been reading Niebuhr, and hearing something 
of Ewald’s Life of Christ? Snatches of in- 
fluence from powers like these haunt him with 
strange visions, at once terrible and divine. 
Alone, past midnight, at the week’s end, 
he closes his books, and reads before the 
lamp is put out asermon of Tauler’s or a 
chapter of the “German Theology.” Why 
does it sink to such unspeakable depth in 
him, and fill his prayers with such real com- 
munings, while the service at St Mary’s next 
morning carries its solemnity scarce below 
the surface? Whatis “ belielf”? What “un- 
belief”? What “mysticism”? Wherein 
differ the “ natural ” and the “ supernatural ” ? 
How stand related God’s historical and his 
perennial manifestation? Are these things 
fully known to our Heads of Houses? and 
when were they fathomed, and the chart of 
the survey finished? Such questionings flash 
in upon him as his wings are growing, urging 
him in due time to rise in his strength and 
follow the light to its source. But nearer to 
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his eye lies the long-destined parish. The old 
rector is impatient for his curate; the letters 
from home are reckoning the months to the 
time of ordination. He is lonely with his se- 
cret, on which every thing about him seems 
to frown. Social conservatism, scholarly 
prestige, ecclesiastical taste, academic casuis- 
try, draw their silent lines around him, and 
lay to him so close a siege that he surrenders, 
with or without an agony. Or if he un- 
bosoms himself to his tutor, he is referred to 
the standard recipe for such cases—approved 
alike by High Church and Broad Church—to 
repair the flaws in his creed by parochial 
work; to live on the given doctrine as an hy- 
pothesis, in the hope of its striking root as a 
reality; to profess, that is, a lie to-day for the 
reversion of the truth to-morrow. It is possi- 
ble enough that he may find such advice sue- 
ceed: there is nothing to prevent it: “ paro- 
chial work” will serve as well as any other 
to stifle the misgivings of conscience, and com- 
plete the “ quenching of the Spirit ;” and in 
time he may forget his doubts, and recite 
what he has to say without a twinge. When 
the “hypothesis” is covered over with the 
glebe grass, and smiles with garden-beds and 
shrubberies,—nay, is strong enough to support 
the school and village-library as well,—he 
ceases to ask how deep it goes, and is content 
with the report of a living rock beneath. 
There are, however men of finer nature, to 
whom a course of “hypothesis” (we had 
nearly said “ hypocrisy ”) cannot be adminis- 
tered with the same success, and on whom 
the penalties quickly fall which are righteously 
annexed to all profession in advance of con- 
viction. Smothered misgivings revive, and 
move with broader shadow across a mind no 
longer innocent. The offices of worship are 
crossed with passages of shrinking and of 
shame, and almost cease to be true except in 
their words of penitence. Preaching becomes 
not an outpouring of faith and love, but a dip- 
lomatic act of caution. When the struggle 
between inward self-contempt and the out- 
ward religious function becomes too intolera- 
ble, the cure is thrown up, perhaps for some 
secular profession; but perhaps only to 
change the scene, to repeat, yet abate, the ag- 
ony, till custom had done its stupefying work, 
and the soul has obediently shaped itself to 
the dimension of its task. What isa man 
worth as a religious guide, when through 
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finally gets made-up to the orthodox point? 
He has sold his divihe gift into servitude, and 
will prophesy for God no more. 

If in other cases, the system, instead of 
subjugating the man, is made to bend to his 
individuality, and assume the meaning he 
wants to put upon it, the consequences are, 
doubtless, less deplorable, and a practical lati- 
tude is won: but the inference is still the 
same ; there is too much dogma for the living 
force that is to work in it. The disproportion 
is equally manifest, whether the adjustment is 
brought about by coercing the person or co- 
ercing the doctrine. Men of deep and origi- 
aal nature, like the Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
and the Greek Professor at Oxford, cannot be 
suppressed or moulded by enclosure in any 
framework stiff with age. It glows and softens 
by their very contact with it, and takes their 
shape instead of giving its own. ‘The results 
are startling enough. Mr. Maurice is the 
apostle of a faith more strongly contrasted, 
—we do not hesitate to say,—with ‘the pre- 
vailingly-received doctrine of his Church than 
the Christianity of the second and third cen- 
tury with the serious Paganism before which 
it stood. Religions more absolutely different 
than his, and, for instance, Dr. M’Neile’s, ac- 
cording to any just measure of the intervals 
between faiths, can hardly be found within the 
circuit or near the margin of Christian history. 
Yet he recites the same creeds, not only, we 
are sure, with the purest sincerity, but, we 
conceive, with a careful fullness of meaning in 
every phrase, and a consistent realization of 
the connected whole, very unusual among his 
contemporaries. Nor is his construction, as 
many persons erroneously suppose, a personal 
invention for his own use. It reproduces in 
some important points the genuine thought 
of the early Church; and would rest upon 
very strong grounds, were there no gospel 
but the fourth, and no ecclesiastical theology 
but of Alexandria. But as an account of 
what was meant by the founders of his Church 
in the sixteenth century,—of the sense, there- 
fore, in which its formularies are imposed,— 
it must always seem far-fetched and untena- 
ble, and leave the advantage with its oppo- 
nents. Fettered by obligations from this side, 
he is not free to raise simply the issues whether 
his doctrine is scriptural or unscriptural,—is 
in the sense of the first centuries or not,— 
above all, is in itself true or false: be his suc- 
cess ever so great on these points, the final 
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sentence turns upon another,—whether this is 
what the English Reformers meant, and what 
he undertook to teach. Failing to convince 
even his warm admirers of this, he is shorn of 
his proper strength: his justest reasonings, 
his genial learning, his religious insight, his 
exemplary goodness, are neutralized by the 
repute of a false position. A mind like his 
wants more room than the constitution of his 
Church allows him; and even the portion of 
room which he has taken, with no idea of 
transgressing loyal ljmits, is regarded by al- 
most every one else as an irregular latitude, 
Still more painfully perplexing to the moral 
sense of unskilled observers like ourselves was 
Mr. Jowett’s promptitude in signing an article 
of faith which directly affirms the very doc 
trine of atonement (that Christ by the sacri- 
fice of himself reconciled God to man) which 
he directly denies. That he found some 
means of doing this with a clear conscience, 
we do not for a moment doubt; by what 
Hegelian resolution of contradictories into a 
higher unity the feat was accomplished we 
may perhaps learn from the second edition of 
his Commentary. But meanwhile, if the most 
anxious candor can suggest no presentable 
explanation of such compliances, they cannot 
but produce a truly devastating impression of 
clerical unveracity and academic casuistry. 
What can be more unfortunate than that men’s 
best feelings,—their love of plain dealing and 
good faith, their abhorrence of.all “ paltering 
in a double sense,”—should be enlisted against 
a ‘scientific theology and a deeper religion? 
Yet so it must be, as long as scholars, having 
bound themselves in honor to a closed circle 
of doctrine, forthwith set to work to open it, 
What can be said fora system which makes 
the movement of thought a breach of trust? 
We owe it to the excessiye encumbrance of 


sinks into powerless routine, and irrepressible 
genius and learning violate their vows. Our 
illustrations of the melancholy fact have been 
drawn from the Church of England. But the 
results are precisely the same in every Nom 
conformist body which emulates the Church 
of England in the rigor of its creed and the 
liberality of its culture. 

That the clerical religion is quite artificially 
made up, and divided by a fatal cleft from the 
lay state of mind, is evident on comparing in 
the world the classes who lived and learned 
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graduates in any given University, and the | 


graduates too for a considerable time, are 
tolerably homogeneous in their tastes, their 
admirations, their convictions; with their 
marks, indeed, of individuality, and their vari- 
eties of pursuit, but with no differences of 
principle and feeling that are not quite mis- 
cellaneously distributed. Bring a few hun- 
dreds of them together again twenty years 
later; give all the clerical men credit for 
faithful adherence to their ordination vows; 
and see whether this does not mark them out 
as altogether “a peculiar people.” How 
many of the lawyers believe all those doc- 
trines in the lot? how many of the doctors? 
how many of the men of science and letters ? 
Without counting exceptional heretics and 
sceptics, is not the proportion remarkable of 
those to whom the phraseology and formulas 
of divinity are an uncomfortable sort of 
speech, answering to nothing deep within 
them, and which would never rise to their 
own lips? Why should this be? Why 
should the lives that began with many a com- 
mon enthusiasm, so widely diverge on the 
very field which is not professional, but abso- 
lutely human and universal in its interest? 
It is simply because, in the representatives of 
sacred things, the living humanity is overlaid 
with a dead crust of ecclesiastical deposit 
which oppresses without sharing the pulsa- 
tions underneath. 

And accordipgly, whenever a Preacher ap- 
pears with inspirations too strong to heed 
professional restraints, he has to wait scarce 
an hour for a response, and the suspended 
tide of sympathy is glad to flow. What was 
it that drew men, with irresistible attraction, 
around the pulpit of Robertson of Brighton? 
His eloquent lips? his graceful person ? his 
fearless heresies? All these, no doubt, pro- 
vided you take them only as the organs and 
manifestations of the true prophet-soul with- 
in; the soul leavened through and through 
with an all-surrendering faith, and meeting 
God in whatever is real and true. He had 
the courage to live the life of his age, as*the 
hearest expression of the life of all ages; to 
shrink from none of its doubts, to go down to 
the core of its sins and sorrows, to carry his 
sympathy into its saddest problems; to keep 
ho separate theology, but let the central fire 
of heaven within him fuse down his poetry, 
his philosophy, his scholarship, his moral 
sentiment, into one entire religion, identical 
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with his Christian faith. Nothing came from 
him at secondhand, with any dust or soil of 
use, but fresh as morning air. Not that he 
was above being influenced by the men and 
books that held any true converse with him. 
On the contrary, he had all the susceptibility 
to deep impressions, the affectionate depend- 
ence on other minds, which is the glorious 
paradox of original natures, the self-confes- 
sion of their common kindred. But, as in all 
such cases, each foreign light that struck his 
heart, instead of being reflected back from a 
mere repeating surface, entered only to prove 
that he, too, was luminous, and must burst into 
a beacon-flame for the guidance of trackless 
wanderers. It is vain to tell us, in disparage- 
ment of such men, and in apology for pulpit 
humdrum, that there is no room for original- 
ity in religion,—that its truths, once for all 
revealed in Christ, are fixed, and can only be 
repeated in the ear of one generation after 
another. Like every thing in God,—his holi- 
ness, and the beauty of his world,—they are 
indeed eternal: but, like these, they are ever 
born anew into manifestation before us and 
consciousness within us; and, above all, they 
have a fresh genesis in every greatly-believing 
and divinely-tempered soul. What more 
surely eternal than the Holy Spirit? yet even 
this may have a day of Pentecost, and sweep 
over the heart “asa mighty rushing wind,” 
and find utterance in “new tongues,” and 
hurry its Stephen upon heresy and death. 
One who, like Robertson, speaks to the sleep- 
ing nobleness of men’s hearts out of the wak- 
ing nobleness of his own, wields a truly re- 
vealing power; opening unsuspected wonds 


The eagerness with which such men are lis- 
tened to, shows how little the influence of the 
pulpit has really declined, wherever it is re- 
lieved of the oppressive weight of traditional 
dogma and conventional style, and taken as 
the station of some self-forgetful organ of the 
Living Word. 

If the public services of religion spoke with 
adequate power to the real wants of men, the 
clerical profession would. have no serious dis- 
content to fear. Did it worthily wield that 
one great instrument, it would meet with 
grateful recognition, and be followed with no 
unkindly eye through the six silent days of 
the week. But, as it is, the clergy suffer a 
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clearly-defined and positive work other than 
speech,—work visible, punctual, and of recog- 
nized utility. Far be it from us to deny or 
underrate the impalpable influence of wisdom 
and sympathy circulating through the homes 
of a parish or a congregation, and ever acces- 
sible where counsel is needed or sorrow calls. 
But how can you erect it into a distinct busi- 
ness, to carry about the essence of your char- 
acter? What would your character be worth, 
if you really thought it fitly set apart for 
this sort of currency? The simple duties of 
Christian pity and affection cannot be dele- 
gated, without equal injury to those who, by 
deputing, evade them, and to those who, in 
being their deputies, strip them of their spon- 
taneous grace and charm. The secret sense 
of this truth fosters a deep social distrust of 
pastoral charities and attentions; and creates 
a false and morbid conscience in the minister 
himself. It is notorious that into the scenes 
most needing the offices of Christian faith 
and love a man can carry no such disadvan- 
tage as the clerical costume; and it takes no 
little time for even the sincerest self-devotion 
to remove the dislike of the black coat. 
Grown men and women in these days do not 
sincerely want to be as sheep to a shepherd; 
and the attempt to work out the details of 
such a relation incurs all the penalties and 
miseries of pretence. Between the servility 
of those who want to use him, and the shyness 
of those who are afraid of being used, the 
clergyman steers an embarrassed coursé ; and 
where frank and friendly treatment assures 
him that he is with those who do not distrust 
him, he begins to distrust himself; he is full 
of wonder and compunction that he is unable 
to speak and act differently from others ; that 
he cannot set himself above the common 
humanities; and that, especially in the pres- 
ence of sorrow and death, he so naturally 
falls into the attitude of reverential learning 
and looking up, as to a- higher mystery, that 
he is rather the awe-struck chiid than the 
superior and master of the hour. Or, if he 
be a man of dry and formal nature, he will 
force himself into professional manneyisms 
and sentences, which do indeed difference 
him from the layman, but having no fine 
fibres of connection with the antecedent and 
succeeding life, never grow into the heart of 
the occasion on which they are stuck. ‘These 
indeterminate spiritual relations of man with 
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ent on spontaneity of affection, to be made 
the chief business of a profession. It is in no 
slight degree the need of something outward, 
something which the will can at any moment 
command, that tempts the clergy to lean on 
some opus operatum, and encourages the re- 
action into sacerdotal formalism. They know 
not what they are good for, or how they differ 
from private Christians, unless they have 
some mystic activities to exercise. We are 
convinced that nothing would so surely dissi- 
pate this High-Church disease, as the obliga- 
tion, could it be made effectual, of some 
healthy, definite, intelligible social work, 
fixed to nameable hours and visible to the 
community around. The anarchy and self- 
will into which our moral police has fallen, 
render it difficult to recover such tasks of ser- 
vice for a staff of religious teachers: else 
who, in theory, would be more natural ad- 
ministrators, under suitable checks, of many 
of the agencies of our higher culture and 
civilization ? The energetic and faithful 
among them do actually carve out work of 
this kind for themselves, and are found in the 
schoolroom, at the Board of Guardians, end 
in committee-rooms of public institutions. 
But as they meet there many a lay citizen 
who takes his share of such duties of his 
own accord and “ out of hours,” these things 
are set down to the account of individual 
character, and do not help, the credit and 
clear the conception of the profession, Were 
the minister of religion to become,—by gene- 
ral usage as he often is by personal choice,— 
the organ of valuable knowledge to his peo- 
ple; to open to their intelligence tl very 
things that lie before their eyes,—the anti- 
quities of their village, the natural history of 
their coast and fields, the story of the old 
families of honorable name, whose mansions 
are in sight,—he would stand before the pop- 
ular imagination as a schoolmaster of adults, 
a superior in something which they readily 
appreciate. Until in some such way greater 
body can be given to the clerical functions, 
the¥ will fail to obtain a basis of firm trust; 
they will suffer in repute from indefinite ex- 
pectations ; and take morbid directions from 
the mere misery of uncertainty. 

It is very natural for preachers to measure 
the faith and piety of their time by the num- 
bers in habitual attendance on churches and 
chapels, or giving support to connected insti- 
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is entirely delusive. Disaffection towards the 
organized worship of the country is not so 
groundless as to stand in evidence of a mere 
godless insensibility. ‘The classes in whom it 
is strongest, and who have most completely 
passed out of clerical influence,—viz. the arti- 
sans on the one hand, and the academical 
and professional laity on the other,—are cer- 
tainly not the least impressionable; but, on 
the contrary, show in other directions a ready 
susceptibility of enthusiasm and reverence. 
It. is not amongst 'them that you chiefly find 
contempt for poetry, stupidity as to art, dis- 
belief of nobleness, sordid Phoenician politics, 
or distrust of unprofitable truth. Would you 
bring together an audience where Burns’s 
verse would strike most home, where Ruskin 
would have most believing hearers, where Miss 
Nightingale’s name would be greeted with 
deepest honor, where patriotic sacrifices would 
be demanded least in vain, it is precisely 
from these classes that you would do well to 
draw it. And is it to be supposed that those 
who are quickest in response to these lesser 
religions of life, can be hardened against the 
infinite reverence that comprehends them all ? 
Where genius, beauty, goodness, in their 
human apparition, are so willingly believed 
and welcomed with so pure a joy, depend 
upon it there is an eye of recognition ready 
for their auguster and divirier form. ‘Antece- 
dently to experience, who would say that the 
elements of religious character existed with 
any distinctive force in the social ranks that 
are found around the pulpits of the land? 
With all their intelligence and worth, the 
trading. middle-class, and the upper circle just 
beyond, are, of all their contemporaries, the 
most inaccessible by habit and education to 
any self-forgetful fervors, the most conven- 
tional and cautious in their judgments, the 
most disposed to bow down before wealth 
and station, and the most anxiously studious 
of decorum. Many virtues may doubtless be 
interwoven with such a staple of character. 
Byt these are prosaic qualities, closer by far 
to the actual than to any ideal world, betray- 
ing an admiration and secret homage not very 
free to aspire beyond the near and visible, 
and tending, in any endeavor after higher 
ascent, to a religion of mere longer prudence. 
The administration of Christianity, adapted 
to such temperament and capacity, cannot be 
taken to exhaust its power, or to justify an 
ungeuial despair of those to whom it does not 
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speak. Traces abound of an unorganized 
religion sleeping or struggling in men’s hearts 
beyond the circle of the organized. The 
most powerful literature of our, age, even 
when heretical and rebellious, merciless to 
parsons and disrespectful to creeds, is in its 
essence any thing but irreligious; its hold on 
the time is not through the bitterness and 
scorns, but through the wonder, the veraci- 
ties, and the tenderness of our nature. The 
tendency of Art is more and more to break 
with the conventional, and in humble con- 
scientiousness to reverence the true. Nor 
are we discouraged by the signs'of the times 
which are most often adduced in evidence of 
deeadent or diseased belief. The theurgic or 
demonologic superstitions which are fevering 
and deteriorating so many minds, attest, no 
doubt, something worn-out in the current 
teachings of Churches; but also, some con- 
tinued through desolate groping of faith, 
assured that a divine world still lives and, is 
not far. And the political coldness and indif- 
ferentism about which all journals volumi- 
nously lament, and which honorable but un- 
happy members meet in conclave to remove, 
have perhaps a certain propriety and veracity 
in them not altogether profane... We had 
rather see men wait quietly, and rest upon 
their oars, till some just object of admiration 
and pursuit brought its appeal to them, than 
work themselves into a fume about nothing, 
or pretend to a passion they have not. In 
the total dearth of awakening questions in | 
public life, under the sleep of: heroic virtues, 
in the absence of great dangers, with a slug- 
gish cloud hanging over Europe, a people 
rushing into enthusiasms must be made of 
knaves or fools ; and we respect the impassive 
reserve which holds back, and damps the fire 
down, and will not burn its fuel to the waste 
air. We do not doubt that, when true ap- 
peal is made to any worthy zeal, the respon- 
sive chord will be found in tune; when there 
is any thing admirable, it will be admired ; 
when sacrifice is wanted for noble ends, it 
will be ready. Taken all in all, we doubt 
whether the hearts of Englishmen were ever 
more prepared for being drawn together by 
common sentiments of reverence, conscience, 
and aspiration. Would that the symptoms 
were more wisely and kindly judged; and the 
organized religion more capable of interpret- 
ing and appropriating the unorganized ! 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 

JOHN MARSHALL OF FENCHURCH STREET. 

Tus pharisaical nineteenth century, which 
seemed never weary of giving thanks and 
praise to itself for immeasurable superiority 
in all things over every preceding one, has of 
late received some startling rebukes from 
unexpected quarters. Light has leaped out of 
the huge, unsightly fissures that have suddenly 
yawned in its surface-civilization, precisely 
where the glittering crust was presumed to be 
solidest—most reliable—by which society 
may photograph its features with, we will 
hope, a salutary, if self-humbling truthfulness, 
vainly to be looked for at the hands of its 
portrait-painters in ordinary. It happens 
that, from position and other circumstances, 
I have neither been startled nor surprised by 
those, to many, utterly confounding revela- 
tions. So familiar, indeed, have I long been 
with many of the dark secrets that palpitate 
and writhe beneath the flimsy veils—which 
the merest accident, a breath, may at any 
moment rend away—of seeming probity, 
seeming riches, seeming piety, that I am only 
astonished such discoveries are not very much 
more frequent thar they are. But this morn- 
ing, hardly ten minutes before I sat down to pen 
this narrative—and which but for that remind- 
ing circumstance might not aave oeen penned 
—my heart leaped to my mouth as a highly 
respectable City-name flashed upon me in 
the police columns of the Times: a second 
glance reassured me: the gentleman, how- 
ever, was only before the magistrate to give 
evidence against a lad he had seen pick a 
lady’s pocket in the Crystal Palace. On 
Sunday next I propose going some distance 
to hear a reverend gentleman preach—and 
most admirably he does preach—who, if a 
saving miracle is not wrought in his favor, 
will, I much fear, and before long too, be 
either the inmate of a madhouse,-or have 
perished by his own hand—with such venge- 
ful fierceness does the unseen vulture tear 
at his heart. ! 

“Who, then are you,” the reader natu- 
rally asks, “that pretend to have penetrated 
to the Purgatorio and Inferno of man’s inner 
life, and read the sad secrets shrouded there ? 
A Romish priest, mayhap?” Nay, I am 
neither priest nor parson; and, by profession 
nothing better or worse than a skilled ac- 
countant. You may have seen many years 
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ago, my advertisement proffering aid ‘to the 
embarrassed, in placing their tangled affairs 
in order, or, at the worst, setting them forth 
in such scientific array—wondrous factors are 
figures when skilfully manipulated—that the 
initiated only should be able to detect the 
fallacious arithmetic. I had abundance of 
occupation ; the reputation I had acquired for 
tact, address, and fidelity, caused my services 
to be eagerly sought after in other than mon- 
etary difficulties; and as those opportunities 
for close observation were diligently improved 
by the unconquerable inquisitiveness which 
has ever been my besetting weakness or 
strength, my success in groping my way to 
dark conscience-crypts, and discerning there, 
with more or less distinctness, the shadowy 
skeletons with which, it has been said, most 
human homes are haunted, will surprise no 
one. I shall, it is right to premise, take scru- 
pulous care, by fictitious names, by changing 
the localities and so forth, to render the iden- 
tification of the actors in the scenes I am 
about to sketch impossible—except, of course, 
by themselves. Let me add, too, that I do 
not enter upon my self-imposed task in a 
spirit of smirking self-superiority; such a 
mood of mind would, in sooth, ill become me, 
for, albeit that I am honest enough as tlte 
world goes, there is a skeleton in my own 
house, which, unsuspected by friends or ac- 
quaintance, has dwelt with me since the 
golden days of youthful prime; and as the 
shadows of the now swiftly coming night of 
life gather around me, gleams with every 
passing hour into ghostlier distinctness.— 
Christe Eleeson ! 

Enough, at all events, for the present, of 
my own secret griefs. To-day, I have only 
sufficient courage to probe and lay bare those 
of others. Vaulting, therefore, over my first 
five-and-twenty years of life, I alight from a 
northern coach, in London, on a wet, gloomy 
evening in 1827, the year of the great panic 
caused by a general collapse of the madly 
dilated paper-wings of commerce. To that 
catastrophe, my arrival in the metropolis was 
wholly attributable; the bank wherein I had 
been many years clerk having, upon the 
stoppage of the London establishment to 
which it was affiliated—Sir Peter Pole’s— 
followed suit with an instant alacrity marvel- 
lous to the outer world, though not at all so 
to me, who had some time before managed 
to make acquaintance with a terrific skeleton, 
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coffined, not confined, in a large iron safe, 
wherein was inscribed, in neatly painted white 
letters, “The Earl of ——’s Bonds, Shares,” 
&c.; and which we used to lower into the 
vaults every evening with the cash and book 
chests. Could we have let down his grim 
ghastliness to the centre of the earth, he 
would not, I am quite sure, have been the 
less constantly visible to the worthy banker; 
nor his mocking iteration of “the Earl of 
——'s bonds and sharys,” less distinctly au- 
dible to that much respected individual. I 
had for some time suspected that those 
neatly painted white letters lied audaciously, 
and I one day found an opportunity of veri- 
fying that fact. That the banker surmised, 
or feared, I had possessed myself of his fright- 
ful secret, was made plain to me on the day 
his bank suspended payment, when I was at 
once dismissed with a handsome douceur, and 
a half-dozen most flattering introductions to 
houses in London; amongst them, to Ham- 
let’s the eminent gold and silver smiths at 
the east end of Coventry Street, Haymarket, 
who, Mr. intimated, was in pressing 
need of askilful accountant, and that I should 
act wisely in presenting myself there without 
delay. Moreover, every one of the letters, 
which were given me unsealed, expressed the 
writer’s implicit reliance upon my “ honor and 
discretion—qualities invaluable in persons in- 
trusted with the confidence of their employ- 
” ad misericordiam phrases, addressed, 
Iwell understood, to myself, and which, 
though not needed for their real purpose, 
proved of service to me. I left the same even- 
ing for London; and the banker, relieved 
for a time of his worst fears—the Earl of 
—— being abroad and likely to remain so 
fora long period—set the requisite machin- 
ery to work for effecting an arrangement with 
his creditors, in which he succeeded ; the bank 
kept its staggering feet till his death, three 
years afterwards, when it went down with a 
crash ; and great was the fall thereof. 

The affairs of the house of Hamlet were 
already in the hands of official Philistines 
when I reached London ; other firms to whom 
I had recommendations were actually, or 
proximately, in the same condition; only two 
of my introductory letters remained to be de- 
livered; and I was standing in the Poultry, 
wearily watching the crowds of people press- 
ing forward to the bank to exchange their 
notes for gold—a demand which the Mint, 
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by working night and day could barely keep 


pace with—when my eye lit upon a number 
of Cobbett’s Register just placed in a station- 
er’s window. I had been long familiar with 
that wayward writer’s currency crotchets, ana 
should not probably have bestowed a second 
glance on the publication, had it not been 
that poetry-despising William Cobbett had, 
for the first, and, I believe, last time in his 
life, headed his Register with a poetical quo- 
tation. It is from Macbeth: 


“‘ Now be those juggling fiends no more believed, 

Who palter with us in a double sense : 

Who keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it toour hope. Accursed be they : 

And damned all those that trust them !”’ 

Cobbett had so evidently been carried out 
of himself by delirious exultation over the 
downfall of so many “rag-rooks,” that, feel- 
ing somewhat anxious to read a brochure in- 
spired by such a state of the Cobbett mind, I 
entered the shop to purchase it. I had no 
small-change about me, except some loose 
coppers in my breast coat-pocket; so, first 
taking out, and placing upon the glass case 
on the counter my two undelivered letters, I 
groped amongst the remaining sundries for 
the required sum. That accomplished, I re- 
ceived the Register, and was about to take up 
the letters, when a gentleman, who had been 
scrutinizing, impertinently, I thought, the 
addresses through his gold hand-glasses, said : 

“One of your letters, young man—this 
one—is addressed to a person who died by 
his own hand about two hours. since.” 

“God bless me!” I exclaimed. 
the cause, sir?” 

“Bankruptcy. Ruin! He is another vic- 
tim of the senseless panic that is raging 
around us. But you, I suppose, agree with 
Mr. Cobbett, that bankers and bull-frog tra- 
ders are noxious vermin, that it is a pleasure 
to see hunted down.” 

“You are much mistaken sir. Cobbett 
amuses me by the heartiness of his humor; 
but in monetary science, I have long held 
him to be one of the veriest quacks that ever, 
by force of sheer impudence, imposed upon 
the folly of fools.” 

“ That is a bold opinion from so young a man 
—and a young countryman, too, it is easy 
to perceive.” 

“May be so; but as these letters testify, J 
have been familiar with finance, both in the 
ory and practice, from boyhood.” 


“ And 
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“Indeed! May I cast my eye over one!” 

“ Certainly sir;” and I handed him both. 

Whilst he, with evident interest, peruses 
them, I will describe what manner of man he 
at first view seemed to be. 

In years about forty-five, I thought, though 
a certain undefinable age-shadow, that now 
and then flitted over his sallow features, hinted 
at longer life than that if reckoned by emo- 
tions and impressions, and not by years. 
There was nothing remarkable in his dress, 
except its scrupulous neatness. His frame 
was strong and unbowed, and his dark hair, 
though slightly silvered, was. unthinned by 
time. His face was decidedly handsome, and 
not the less interesting to inquisitive me, on 
account of the tremulous disquietude of his 
dark, changeful eyes. How nervous he was! 
The hasty entrance of a bustling customer 
caused him such a start that he let fall the 
letter he was reading! Were those symp- 
toms only of the prevailing epidemic—com- 
mercial embarrassment? or were more af- 
frighting spectra than the Gazette and Court 
of Bankruptcy discernible by that keen, ap- 
prehensive glance in the dark distance ? 

These alike vain and unauthorized specu- 
lations were presently interrupted by Mr. 
Marshall, as we may call him, who, as he re- 
turned me the letters, and looked with keen 
scrutiny in my face, abruptly said: “If you 
have a few minutes to spare, I shall be glad 
to speak with you.” 

I bowed assent, and followed him toa 
neighboring tavern, every room of which we 
found filled with people in a state of extreme 
excitement, among whom such phrases as 
“national bankruptcy,” “suspension of cash 
payments,” plentifully intermingled with 
curses of “Peel’s bill,’ were bandied about 
on all sides. 

“One can hardly ‘hear one’s self speak 
here,” remarked Mr. Marshall; “but,” he 
added, drawing me towards the end of the 
passage, “what I have to say will require a 
very few words, You are strongly recom- 
mended, Mr. Henry Johnson, in those letters 
by Mr. ——, your former employer—whom 


by reputation I know something of—not only 
for rare skill as an accountant, but for tried 
honor and discretion. Now I happen to want 
such a person, and if” 





Mr. John Marshall checked himself, again 
perused with sharp scrutiny my face, then 
said : 
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“Have you many acquaintances in Lon- 
don ?” 

“Not one; neither relative nor acquaintance.” 
That reply decided him, and it was quickly 
settled that I should enter his service the 
next day at a very liberal salary. : 

I was at Fenchurch Street punctually at 
the hour named, and was forthwith installed 
in Mr. Marshall’s private counting house, 
He had, I found, a flourishing business, and 
the books, though there were arrears that 
required some time to get up, were well and 
methodically kept. He had also established 
a good dis¢ounting account at the bank of 
England which means, that all the acceptances 
he received, presumedly in the regular course 
of business, were, as of course, credited to him 
as cash, minus interest at the current rate. 
An often fatal facility, which I was not long 
in discovering, had tempted him to discount 
the paper of a number of persons at a high 
rate of interest, himself, of course, pocketing 
the difference. That, however, was a sec- 
tion of his affairs of which I knew nothing, 
except as it was set forth in his bill-book; 
and to judge from that, it was very profitable. 
All this being so, I came to the conclusion 
that it could not be to commercial difficulties 
that the dreadful depression of mind, un- 
der which (as at first sight of him I had sus- 
pected) Mr. Marshall had habitually labored, 
was attributable; a depression, which often, 
when he thought himself unobserved, I have 
seen suddenly change to wordless frenzy, to 
gnashing of teeth, wild wringing of the hands, 
maniacal fighting with the air, as,if he were 
struggling in the gripe of some living, bodily 
foe! 

Whence, then, arose that maddening disqui- 
etude? Not from his family. His marriage 
had been one of affection; and Mrs. Marshall 
was a singularly amiable woman; resembling 
in cast of features the French empress ; though 
it may be I only fancy so, because the line 
of pain across her forehead was the same, and 
as distinctly marked as that which gives such 
touching expression to the imperial brow of 
the beautiful Eugénie. They had, moreover, 
three children—Maria, Ellen, and Francis— 
bright-eyed, golden-haired elves, the eldest 
nine, the youngest four years‘old. In short, 
it must have been a home of paradise, but 
for the serpent coiled about the husband’s 
heart; but for the fiend that whispered in the 
wife’s ear vague, torturing hints of the true 
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source of the cankering care that was eating 
away the life of the father of her children. 

Suddenly the dark riddle was, I thought, 
made clear. Two females called at the ware- 
house during Mr. Marshall’s absence; one a 
fierce-featured woman of between forty and 
fifty years of age; the other, her daughter, 
and of a mild, dejected aspect. They would 
give no name; but the mother said, with a kind 
of menace in her look and tone, that they 
would return towards the evening. They did 
80, just as I was mentioning the circumstance 
to Mr. Marshall. The elder woman pushed 
boldly into the counting-house, dragging her 
daughter with her; and a terrible scene en- 
sued. The intruder’s insolence was met by 
a torrent of derisive, rageful abuse. She was 
to the full as fierce and bitter; and the fiery 
war of words was at length terminated by 
both being thrust into the street by Mr. Mar- 
shall; and as even then the virago’s tongue 
continued to pour forth maledictions, she was 
finally given in charge to a city constable, and 
taken off to the lock-up house in Giltspur 
Street. Mr. Marshall himself left the office 
immediately afterwards for his private resi- 
dence at Stamford Hill. 

The next morning I was called into the 
private room; and Mr. Marshall confided to 
my “honor and discretion” a troubled chap- 
ter of his early life. He and his father had 
been with hundreds of others seized by Napo- 


_ leon Bonaparte at the rupture of the peace 


of Amiens, and detained in France as prison- 
ers of war on parole. An intimacy ensued 
between them and an English family of the 
name of Curtis, who were similarly situated ; 
and in December 1804, John Marshall was 
wedded, by civil contract only, to Julia Curtis, 
the bride being in her twenty-sixth, the bride- 
groom in his twenty-second year. A most 
unhappy marriage it proved to be; and so 
early did unappeasable discords arise between 
the ill-matched pair, that before the birth of 
adaughter in October 1805, legal steps had 
been taken by mutual consent to obtain its 
annulment; and the interval prescribed by 
the French law having expired, sentence of 
divorce was duly: pronounced. The child, 
which the father had never seen, was with 
his ready acquiescence consigned to the abso- 
lute guardianship of its mother; and it was 
further agreed that an income of forty pounds 
per annum, which Julia Curtis had brought 
to the marital treasury, should revert to her. 
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“Directly peace was restored,” continued 
Mr. Marshall, I returned to England, engaged 
in business forthwith ; and the following year, 
1815, married my present wife. I heard noth- 
ing directly of the Curtises, till about three 
weeks ago, when I received a letter from the 
woman, Julia Curtis, you saw her here yester- 
day. She had passed over from the Isle of 
Man, where she has for many years resided, 
to Yorkshire, to ascertain if anything could 
be got out of the guardian of her somewhat 
wealthy brother, Robert Curtis, who has been 
long hopelessly insane. He is known—Mr. 
Willesden, the said guardian, and an old 
friend of mine, has informed me—to have 
made a will in her daughter’s favor when he 
was compos mentis ; and she fancied it might 
be possible to obtain an advance of money 
upon the security of that instrument. Fail- 
ing in that, and some silly fool having per- 
suaded her that an Englishwoman once a 
wife is always a wife till divorced by death 
or act of parliament, she wrote to me, threat- 
ening that unless a large sum of money was 
immediately sent to her, she would take le- 
gal proceedings for the enforcement of her 
rights.” 

“Common sense might have taught her 
that what the French law could do, it might 
undo, especially as no religious ceremony 
took place.” 

“To be sure. Well, I took no notice of 
the preposterous letter; and what occurred 
yesterday you know. And now to finish, I 
trust for ever, with this hateful topic. Mrs. 
Marshall has urged me to make the woman 
’a present of a hundred pounds. I consent 
to do so, upon condition that she solemnly 
promises never again to annoy me; and if 
you Mr. Johnson, will arrange the matter 
for me, I shall be obliged.” 

I found no difficulty whatever in doing so 
The fierce-willed divorcée before I reached 
the prison had seen a solicitor, who con- 
‘vinced her that she had no legal claim upon 
Mr. Marshall; and she gave the required 
promise not to molest that gentleman again, 
in exchange for his hundred-pound cheque, 
with alacrity, adding, of her own grace and 
favor, that they should sail on the morrow 
'for Douglas in the Isle of Man, by the Will- 
iam and Mary, a passenger and trading 
vessel, lying in the Thames. The daughter 
seemed to be just as meek and docile as the 





mother was fierce and wilful; the poor girl 
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sobbed aloud with emotion, when I hinted to 
her, unheard by her mother, that the money 
was really a gift to her, from Mr. Marshall, 
who did not forget—and upon my solemn 
word, I fully believed what I was saying— 
that she was after all hischild. “Bless him, 
bless him!” she murmured; “I have always 
thought of him with love and reverence.” 

It was unfortunate that I, though in all 
sincerity, had induced the young woman to 
believe that Mr. Marshall thought of her with 
regretful tenderness, for it excited in her an 
irrepressible desire to see and speak with 
him alone before leaving London; and as 
soon as she could give her mother the slip, 
she hurried to Fenchurch Street for that 
purpose. -I was not at the warehouse when 
she called, but I knew from the clerk, who 
partially witnessed what passed, that the 
scene was a painful one. Mr. Marshall, who 
could be cold as steel, hard as flint, received 
her with chilling indifference, and quickly 
wearying of her prayers and protestations, 
forcibly ejected her, not with intentional vio- 
lence, but still with so much force, that the 
unhappy girl slipped and fell upon the pave- 
ment. Mr. Marshall raised her; but believ- 
ing she had sustained no hurt, he reéntered 
his house, slamming the door after him; and 
the heart-broken girl limped away, her right 
ankle having been strained by the fall. On 
the morrow, it was so much swollen, that her 
mother, with whom it was urgent to return 
at once to Douglas, was compelled to leave 
her behind in lodgings. 

I was quite unaware of that circumstance, 
which would have much mitigated the shock 
I felt on reading about eight days afterwards 
the following paragraph in the shipping in- 
telligence of the Times: “The William 
and Mary, Captain Hearn, from London 
bound for Douglas, Isle of Man, was driven 
on shore at the island of Anglesea, during 
the late gale, and almost immediately went 
to pieces. The crew and passengers all per- 
ished.” 

I silently placed the paper upon the desk 
before Mr. Marshall with my finger upon 
the paragraph, and immediately left the 
counting-house. I saw him again ten min- 
utes afterwards, and God forgive me if I mis- 
judge him, but there did seem to be a lustre 
upon his face as of a subdued, vengeful ex- 
ultation; but I am, I know, prone to rash 
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The dark cloud which encompassed Mr. 
Marshall was not, however, lightened by 
that catastrophe; and it was in another, and 
by me totally unsuspected direction, that the 
dread spectre, of which it was the aforecast 
shadow, presently revealed itself. 

The monetary and commercial panic had 
long since terminated, though its effects were 
still felt in the fall of houses that, shaken to 
their foundations by the financial earthquake, 
slipped from time to time through the make- 
shift, concealed props, that for a while sus 
tained them, into cureless ruin. One of 
these was a firm whose paper Mr. Marshall 
had been in the habit of privately discounting, 
and when, upon seeing their name in the list 
of bankrupts, I turned hastily to the bill-book, 
I saw, to my dismay, that we had redis- 
counted acceptances of theirs to over four 
thousand pounds at the Bank of England 
This was a heevy blow, the more so, that our 
account at the bank was not just then, from 
various causes, in a quite satisfactory state, 
and a hint had indeed been given us that 
the amount of our discounts must for the future 
be considerably restricted. Still the loss, if 
atotal one, which was not likely, would not be 
ruin, and I was almost as much amazed as 
shocked at the effect the intelligence from my 
lips produced upon Mr. Marshall. He stared 
as if thunder-smitten in my face for a few sec- 
onds, and then realizing the full horror of his 
position, turned as if to flee, staggered a few 
steps, and fell with a doleful cry upon the 
floor. 

Fortunatély, there was no one present or 
within hearing but myself, and I soon quietly 
restored him to consciousness—to conscious- 
ness, alas! that the hand of time was at last 
close upon that hour of which the prophetic 
tolling had for so many miserable months 
sounded in. his ear! 

I strove to calm his agitation by urging 
that the bank, which would, of course, asa 
matter of business, prove against the bank- 
rupt’s estate to the amount of the acceptances 
—not one of which was nearly due—would 
still hold them as against the acceptor till 
they reached maturity; and that, moreover, 
an excellent dividend might be rationally 
hoped for. I spoke to the winds; the 
wretched man heard as if not hearing me, and 
at last stopped my mouth, and for a time my 
breath, by suddenly exclaiming : 
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“You speak of you know not what! Those 
bills, those acceptances are—are forgeries!” 

“ Forgeries!” 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson, forgeries! And—and 
I'll be poisoned with it no longer ;—all—all 
all—my private discounts—all the bills made 
payable here, and entered in red ink—are 
forgeries!” 

“Almighty powers! All in red ink—for- 
geries! Why, they are over nine thousand 
pounds!” , 

“Yes, yes—I know—Idaresay! I have 
not dared to add them up for many a day. 
Miserable man that I am—infatuated fool 
that Ihave been! It commenced with three 
hundred pounds, to save my credit. Ac- 
cursed credit! Would to God it had not 
been saved. And now—now, Mr. Johnson,” 
he went on to say, perceiving that I was ut- 
terly confounded, “ will you, can youstand by 
me? I trust in you. You have a cool head, 
strong nerves; will you, for my wife, my chil- 
dren’s sake, strive to save me?” 

I did not, could not immediately answer; 
but he had touched the right cord. For his 
children’s sake! Yes, I would do much to 
shield their fair young lives from blight and 
sorrow so untimely and so terrible. I pledged 
my word as soon as I could speak with calm- 
ness, that I would do so. 

It was settled, during the long and gloomy 
conference which followed, that every thing 
should be left to me, and that Mr. Marshall 
should keep close under pretence of illness— 
no pretence, by the way—at Stamford Hill, 
where I could see him every evening; lest, 
peradventure, his nervous terrors, now that 
the frightful peril he had incurred was be- 
come imminent, should betray him. 

Eight clear days were before me in which 
to collect, without aid from discounts, £4000; 
for on the ninth day, the first meeting under 
the fiat in bankruptcy would take place, and 
the forged bills be tendered in proof against 
the estate of the acceptors. I succeeded in 
raising the money, and not six hours too 
soon; but there was still time to get posses- 
sion of the bills without exciting suspicion or 
remark. I went over to the bank, and with 
as unconcerned an air as I could assume, 
vlaced a list of the acceptances I required be- 
fore the clerk who had the management of 
Mr. Marshall’s account. Although I well 
remember it was a bitterly cold morning, and 
Theard people say that the Serpentine was 
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frozen completely over during the night, my 
shirting, I know, was wringing wet, and my 
blood at fever-heat. 

“Oh, you want those acceptances?” said 
the clerk, after glancing over the list. “We 
intended proving upon them to-morrow. 
You do not, I hope, propose,” he sharply 
added, “to withdraw them by a cheque; be- 
cause, your account being already a trifle 
overdrawn, 1” —— 

“No, no,” I interrupted; “I bring you 
cash for them.” 

“Do you? Why not, then, pay your cash 
into account, and let the bills run on to ma- 
turity ?” 

“ Because, my good sir, we can do better 
with them than prove under the bankruptey.” 

“Ho, ho! I understand; you have an of 
fer for your debt. But mind what you are 
about. The estate will cut up very well, I 
am told.” 

I said he might let us alone for that; and 
after another torturing ten minutes, I held 
the terrible bills in my hand, checked with 
difficulty a frantic impulse to run, walked 
sedately out of the bank, and drove off to 
Stamford Hill 

So far successful; and although there was 
still much nervous work to do, there was 
more time to do it in. I must do myself the . 
justice to say that I persevered valiantly the 
next four weeks, now elate with hope, now 
sunk in despair; and the nights were very 
much worse than the days; for so surely as 
I dozed off was either Mr..Marshall or I 
going to be hanged; Mrs. Marshall and the 
girls to be in some other way disastrously 
dealt with; and once I went through the 
whole process of being hanged, cut down, 
coffined, and buried, though still unaccount- 
ably alive, and able to read my own epitaph, 
written in red ink, upon a tombstone. 

The main difficulties were at last sur- 
mounted; the accursed red list was reduced 
to three items, altogether about fourteen 
hundred pounds; in fact, the fearful race 
against time was as good as won, when I was 
suddenly tripped up and flung on my back, 
without chance of regaining my feet again, 
and in this way. Of course, the scraping to- 


gether, in so short a time, of nine thousand 
pounds, over and above what was required 
for the ordinary outgoings, obliged me to 
make tempting allowances for prompt pay- 
ments, and to press customers who thought 
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themselves, and indeed were, entitled to 
longer credit; operations which could not but 
damage the character of our establishment; 
and one consequence was, that Mr. Jay, of 
Leadenhall Street, a creditor for upwards of 
two thousand pounds, insisted upon being im- 
mediately settled with. That, as I told him, 
was quite out of the question; and we were 
next threatened with a writ, which I cared 
very little about, as we could have pleaded 
to it, and it would been months before judg- 
ment was obtained. Finding I was not to 
be frightened, Mr. Jay went to Stamford 
Hill; and although, fearful of some such 
trick, I had warned Mr. Marshall that he 
must see everybody that called, he was weak 
enough to bid the servant deny him. She 
did so to Mr. Jay, and the next day was 
bribed to make an affidavit of that fact (she 
at least did make the affidavit, and I certainly 
saw no bribe given), which, of course, estab- 
lished a clear act of bankruptcy; and Mr. Jay 
sent me notice that if he was not paid by 
four o'clock on the following day, a docket 
would be struck against Mr. Marshall, with- 
out further notice. 

I went to Mr. Jay, but he was deaf to re- 
monstrances—though, if he had been treated 
with the same harshness about two years pre- 
viously, he would not have been the big man 
he then was—and I took my way to Stam- 
ford Hill to warn my unhappy principal of 
the fatal turn that, through his own folly, af- 
fairs had taken. 

The announcement was a renewed dagger- 
stroke, so to speak; though outwardly, he 
was less violently agitated than I had seen 
him ; and a suspicion which had before crossed 
my mind that he had secretly armed himself 
with some potent means of avoiding public 
shame, forcibly recurred. Seeing no possible 
means of withdrawing’ the three remaining 
red acceptances from the bank, I urged im- 
mediate flight; promising, of course, to do all 
in my power to soften the blow to his wife, 
who, I had ascertained, apprehended nothing 
worse than ordinary bankruptcy. Mr. Mar- 
shall listened gloomily, with his hands on his 
knees, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire; 
till suddenly recollecting 1 had a note for 
him, I said: 

“By the by, sir, I have a note for you— 
left at the office, Roberts told me, by a Mr. 
Willesden.” 


“Mr, Willesden! Let me see.” 


- 
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Mr. Marshall opened the note, read it, 
started up, paced to and fro the room in a 
ste of great excitement for a few moments; 
then suddenly arresting his steps, he ex- 
claimed, as he shook me by the hand: 
“Good-night, Johnson. God bless you. I 
shall be at the warehouse by nine—perhaps 
earlier. Good-night,good-night ! ” 

Here was apparently a new and promising 
turn of the wheel. I had a notion of having 
heard, the name of Willesden, but when or 
from whom I could not recollect. A rich 
friend or relative, I hoped, just turned up in 
the very nick of time, as they always do in 
plays. Andit proved so! Mr. Willesden 
called at the warehouse precisely at nine; 
saw, and had a long conference with Mr, 
Marshall ; left, as did Mr. Marshall, but not 
with him; and both returned within ten min- 
utes of each other. Their second interview 
was a brief one; and very soon after Mr. 
Willesden left I was summoned by Mr. Mar- 
shall. His face was as white, I afterwards 
remembered, as its natural sallowness per- 
mitted, and there shone a light in his eyes as 
of fever, or intense excitement. 

“Take this cheque,” he said, “ and when 
you have cashed it, arrangé with Jay. No 
doubt he will take half-down; in which case 
you can settle the other matter. This very 
afternoon were better, if it can be done qui- 
etly.” 

The cheque was drawn upon Jones, Lloyd, 
& Co., for £2700, in favor of John Marshall 
or bearer, by Richard Willesden. I seized 
and posted off with it without a word, hardly 
feeling my feet for uplifting joy, when—won- 
der upon wonders!—the ghost, as I for half 
a heart-beat deemed it, of Julia Curtis the 
younger tapped me on the shoulder and ar- 
rested my eager steps. She looked very 
thin and ill; and I soon understood how it 
was she had not sailed with her mother in the 
William and Mary, and that she, moreover, 
had been so unwell, that she had not left her 
room till the day previously. “ And I should 
not be here now,” she continued, “ but fora 
letter which has reached me, in a round-about 
way, from Douglas, intimating that a Mr. 
Willesden has gone to London to inquire 
about us, and that he purposes calling for 
that purpose upon Mr. Marshall of Fen- 
church Street, who, he has heard, is likely to 
know where we are. So,” added the young 





woman, “I thought I would wait here, taking 
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my chance of seeing you, as I did not dare, 
you know, to call at the office.” 

“Come with me,” I exclaimed, “to Jones, 
Lloyd, & Co. It is very likely they may know 
where Mr. Willesden is stopping. If not, I 
will ask Mr. Marshall.” 

I was about to ask the clerk who cashed 
the cheque if he knew where the drawer was 
to be found, when, chancing to look toward 
a distant part of the bank, I saw Mr. Willes~ 
den. He had apparently finished the busi- 
ness that called him there, and accosting him 
I said : 

“There is a young woman outside who 
wishes to speak with Mr. Willesden.” 

“ What is the young woman’s name?” 

“ Julia Curtis.” ; 

“ What Julia Curtis?” 

“ Julia Curtis, sir, the younger. 


Here 


she is.” 


“Miss Curtis!” he exclaimed. “Can I 
believe my eyes? Why, I was assured by 
Mr. Marshall hardly ten minutes since, that 
you were too ill to leave your lodgings at 
Cheshunt.” 

“My lodgings at Cheshunt!” echoed the 
mystified girl. 

“Yes, Upon my word, there is some 
strange mystery here. Come with me; we 
will seek Mr. Marshall at once.” 

During that brief dialogue, a dreadful sus- 
picion was flashing through my brain; and 
with a look and gesture, supplicatory of si- 


lence, to Julia Curtis, I hurried away to 


Fenchurch Street. The crossings and 
crowds hindered me; but at length .I burst, 
panting and breathless, into the office. Mr. 
Marshall was still there, and standing with 
his back to the fire. 

“What has happened?” he exclaimed, 
before I could speak. 

“TI do not know. Mr. Willesden has met 
with Julia Curtis: they will be here imme- 
diately.” 

He started as if shot, and grasped the 
mantel-piece for support. 

“ Tere they are,” I wildly exclaimed, and 
rushed out into the warehouse to meet and 
whisper a warning word to the young woman, 
who, I felt, would not, for the world’s wealth, 
betray her father knowingly. 

I snatched her away, as it were, from Mr. 
Willesden’s arm, and in a few brief sentences 
intimated the purport of my fears and sus- 
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picions. She replied by an assuring pressure 
of the hand. “He is saved,” 1 mentally 
ejaculated; and looking up at the moment, I - 
saw Mr. Marshall’s white face at the office- 
window, looking into the warehouse—a 
ghastly face, and instantly withdrawn. 

I hastened forward with Julia Curtis, pre- 
eeding Mr. Willesden, and exclaiming aloud: 
“All right—all right!" Mr. Marshall, Miss 
Curtis presents her respects to you.” 

Mr. Marshall was standing with his hands 
resting upon a table in front of him, in a 
rigid, upright posture, anda mocking expres- 
sion seemed to glitter in his eyes, and play 
about his lips. He spoke not—moved not, 
nor did either of us for a few moments; and 
then Julia Curtis sprang towards him, scream- 
ing “ Father! dear father!” The unfortunate 
man feebly strove to remove her clasping 
arms, murmured something—Ellen, I thought 
—his wife’s name—and fell forward on the 
table. 

Help, swiftly as it came, arrived too late; 
John Marshall was dead ! 

I have but a few words to add. Mr. Mar- 
shall had received the cheque for and on be- 
half of Julia Curtis, whose name was signed 
to. the receipt which he had given to Mr, 
Willesden. The money was part of what she 
was entitled to under the will of Robert Curtis, 
deceased ; and Mr. Marshall had represented 
that, at that particular moment, such a sum 
would be of great service to her. He, of 
course, believed that Julia Curtis was 
drowned, and must, I think, have intended to 
return Mr. Willesden the money at some fu- - 
ture period. Possibly, however, in the har- 
assed and confused state of his mind, he only 
knew that such a sum would for the time 
save him. 

His secret was faithfully kept; the three 
red acceptances were quietly obtained and 
destroyed, and the business was disposed of 
much more advantageously than I expected, 
One word more: the coroner’s inquest, guided 
by the confident dictum of the medical gen- 
tleman who attended Mr. Marshall for the 
four or five weeks previous to his decease, 
that he had died of disease of the heart, did not 
think a post-mortem examination of the body 
was required, and returned a verdict of Nat- 
ural Death, My own conviction does not 
harmonize with that verdict. 


EVERY HOUSE. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
Five Sermons, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By Richard Chenevix 

Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

12mo. London: John W. Parker and 

Son. 

THE position of Dr. Trench, as a divine, is 
somewhat perplexing to persons who are al- 
ways disposed to classify their fellow Chris- 
tians under certain special designations—des- 
ignations meant to be expressive of honor or 
reproach, according to circumstances. This 
eminent person can by no means be accounted 
a Rationalist, though he bears the suspicious 
mark of being a good German scholar, and 
certainly owes much to his extensive and 
careful reading in that language. Nor can 
he be called a Tractarian, though his tastes in 
regard to the literature.of theology and eccle- 
siastical history, and to literature generally, 
present much in common with that school. 
Nor can he be said to have his place with the 
Evangelical clergy as that body is generally 
known, though he manifestly retains the 
great substance of their doctrine, divested, 
indeed, of the shibboleths and mannerisms of 
that party. From no section in the Church 
of England is Dr. Trench more separated 
than from the old high and dry orthodox 
section, a party, we presume, which is now 
pretty nearly extinct, and which can have left 
but few mourners behind it. Our ecclesiasti- 
cal- Romanticists, who are popularly known 
under the name of Puseyites, have taken the 
place of the last-mentioned school ; and could 
they have managed to keep their romancings 
from running into those puerile fancies which 
have disfigured their proceedings, they might, 
with all their faults, have been an unquestion- 
able improvement on the school they have 
displaced. The history of the Tractarian 
party shows that there were tastes and wants 
in the public mind which neither the Evan- 
gelicals nor the Orthodox knew how to meet. 
The province of art in regard to religion is a 
very important one, and its claims in this 
respect cannot be long suppressed. Roman- 
ism abused it, and Protestantism in conse- 
quence disowned it. But the reaction became 
excessive, unnatural, and was sure to give 
place in its turn to larger and more genial in- 
fluences. There is no human capacity to 
which religion should not give its object—to 
the sensibility and to the imagination, no less 
than to the understanding. It is only a par- 
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tially developed humanity that can be content 
with a partially developed Christianity. It 
belongs to a real manhood in these things not 
to suppress any faculty or susceptibility of the 
soul, but to assign its due place, and its true 
object to each. 

Dr. Trench is where he is as a Churchman, 
for the same reason that not a few men are 
where they are as Nonconformists. He is, 
upon the whole, more in his place, according 
to his own convictions, in being a Churchman, 
than he would be in any other connection, 
With many Nonconformists the case is pre- 
cisely thus. The pretence, that by ceasing 
to be Churchmen, we cease to conform to 
any thing we disapprove, is ridiculous. Every 
thoughtful man, whatever be his church con- 
nection, conforms to many lesser things which 
he does not approve, for the sake of the 
greater things with which they are connected, 
and of which he does approve. The adjuncts 
of a sect, which have come from the accidents 
of the past, are one thing; its great princi- 
ples, which have come from inspiration, are 
another. God forbid that one’s acceptance of 
the latter should be understcod as implying 
approval of all that-may be included in the 
former. The great error of the Church of 
England has been, not in requiring conformity, 
but in requiring the profession of approval 
beside. Apart from this material point, the 
question about conformity or nonconformity, 
as between the two great parties, would be 
simply a question .of degree, for we all con- 
form to things which are not to our mind for 
the sake of other things to which we attach 
great value. Gentlemen at St. Stephen’s are 
sometimes disposed to pride themselves on 
being “independent members.” But it is not 
only our legislative bodies that include suca 
members; they exist in all our leading eccle- 
siastical bodies; and as these bodies become 
more enlightened, they will feel less difficulty 
in ceding space to such independence. 

With admirable feeling and judgment, Dr. 
Trench appears to have appropriated what is 
best in the several sections of the Church of 
England, without directly identifying himself 
with any one of them. ‘This is not the course 
to be taken by any man ambitious of notoriety 
in the way of party leadership. Too com- 
monly such men buy their ascendancy at costs 
to which no mind possessing a high sense of 
truthfulness and honors could submit. In the 
history of parties, the leaders and the led are 
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too often the tools and slaves of each other. 
There are minds which cannot breathe in such 
an atmosphere, and the mind of Dr. Trench 
seems to be of this order. We must confess 
that this circumstance disposes us to look 
with interest to every thing of a religious 
character proceeding from his pen. We come 
to it expecting to find in it the fruit of retired, 
calm, independent, and Christian thought— 
not so much a theme ad¢ressed to a sect, asa 
truly Catholic message, designed for God’s 
universal Church. 

These five discourses, “ preached before the 
University of Cambridge,” have a consecutive- 
ness in their subjects. The titles are as fol- 
lows :—I. Christ the Only Begotten of the 
Father. II. Christ ‘the Lamb of God. III. 
Christ the Light of the World. ‘IV. Christ 
the True Vine. V. Christ the Judge of all. 

There is something unusually reverential 
and profound in the spirit with which the au- 
thor approaches every tract of thought :hay- 
ing relation to “the Only Begotten of the 
Father.” According to the view of this emi- 
nently devout and thoughtful writer, the fact 
of the Incarnation should not be regarded as 
a special manifestation of the Son of God of 
which nothing would have been heard in the 
universe -if sin had not entered this world, 
and if man had not fallen. Revelation, he 
complains, is often viewed too much on the 
side of its relation to man’s need, and not 
sufficiently on the side of its relation to God’s 
glory. Our theology, accordingly, is often too 
much of a science about man, not enough of 
ascience about God, thus falsifying its name:— 


“Let us beware, brethren, lest we allow 
selfishness to intrude into a region where 
least of all it should find place, but which yet 
too easily may become its special haunt and 
home ; so that we shall measure the value of 
truths, not by the utterance which they con- 
tain of God’s attributes, his wisdom, his love, 
his righteousness, his truth, not by the glory 
which they bring to Him, but solely by the 
bearing which they seem to have on our- 
selves, and on our own individual spiritual 
life. Something of this kind may perhaps 
be traced among us now; when the truths 
for which Augustine struggled, the doctrines 
of grace, are still precious and dear to us, 
because they seem to bear, and do bear, on 
our every-day life, on our daily conflict with 
sin and temptation; while those other truths 
of the eternal relation of the Son to the 
Father, for which Athanasius strove, for 
which he was contented to be an exile and a 
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fugitive, a dweller in caves and in wilder- 
nesses, to brave the extremest wrath of the 
world’s mightiest potentate,— these, with 
others which like them seem to lie remote 
from our own immediate need, awaken no 
lively sympathy in our hearts. We confess 
their importance; we should strive, it may be 
most earnestly, against those who should de 
liberately seek to rob us of them; we should 
probably then understand that they were the 
strong substructures which, however out of 
sight, did yet support the fabric of our faith, 
that would be weak and tottering without 
them; but they are not now in any sense 
dear and near to us, like those doctrines of 
grace, for which Augustine witnessed, or of 
justification, from which Luther shook the 
dust of ages three centuries ago. Yet surel 

it was not for nothing that in the early Chure 

the word ‘ theology,’ with more special refer- 
ence to its derivation, was restricted to that 
portion of what we should call theology, 
which had to do with God Himself, with the 
ever-blessed Trinity, or with the Son in his 
divine nature; while by other words, as for 
instance the ‘economy,’ men were used to 
designate the appearance of the Son of God 
in time, his life and walk in the flesh, his di- 
rectly redemptive: work. Those who em- 
ployed this language did feel, and rightly, 
that in God the root of all theology lay; 
that He was the subject-matter of it, and 
consciously or unconsciously they expressed 
this conviction by the limitation which they 
assigned to the word. 

“ And the dangers which beset us when we 
at all forget this, are indeed neither few nor 
insignificant. Theology, when it limits itself 
to the immediately practical and useful, dis- 
missing every thing which it does not esteem 
such, will not long retain even that practical 
and useful to which it has been willing to 
sacrifice every thing besides. Its pastures 
will lose their greenness soon, its lower levels 
will become dry, and parched, and barren, if 
they be not fed and refreshed from the upper 
springs. Its conversation must be habitually 
in heaven, if it shall really have any thing 
which is worth the telling upon earth. It is 
a Jacob’s ladder, but angels must descend 
upon it, no less than ascend. If there be 
none descending, there will, in a little while, 
be none to ascend. In it we must have the 
story, not merely of man’s upward striving 
to God; indeed, not of this at all, except as 
the result of God’s downward looking upon 
men. It is not the record of a religious .sen- 
timent in man, a pathology of the human 
soul under certain of its higher aspects, but 
a record of a divine revelation from God, of 
what He has announced to men of His own 
being. In the fact that we are sometimes 





forgetting this, that there is so much about 
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man, and so little about God in our modern 
theology, lies in great part the secret of its 
weakness; of the feeble hold which it has 
upon numbers who would gladly learn what 
God has declared of Himself; but who care 
much less for any secondary notices as to the 
exact manner in which this message has af- 
fected others ; and least of all for what others 
have thought and speculated about Him.” 


If we would be delivered from such dan- 
gers, and raise theology to her true place, 
as “ the queen-science of all,” it behooves us, 
we are told, to look steadily to what is said 
of Christ in Scripture touching his existence, 
relations, and history, before his incarnation, 
as well as what is said concerning him subse- 
quently to thatevent. The preacher is aware 
that there is a special elevation and mystery 
in the subject thus approached—yet he must 
approacia it :— 

“Tt behooves us, indeed, to speak with hes- 
itation and modesty on a matter like this. 
Had there been no Fall, the conditions un- 
der which that transcendant manifestation of 
,zove and of honor done to man must have 
taken place, would of course have been infi- 
nitely different from those under which the 
Eternal Son did actually exchange the form 
of God for the form of a servant, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Those conditions, more glorious 
seemingly, would have been less glorious in 
reality, for they would have lacked the glory 
of suffering, the unfathomable wonder of that 
infinite self-denial which stooped to the fallen 
and the guilty, and shared the miseries of the 
one and the penalties of the other. But the 
thing itself, we may reverentially believe, 
would not the less have been. ‘They only re- 
affirm what has been the conviction of many 
theologians in all times, who are persuaded 
that the headship of the race of man would 
have pertained to Him not the less, to whom 
all headship of men or of angels rightly ap- 
=, wll things in heaven and in earth 

eing recapitulated im Him; since only in 
this recapitulation could the race of Adam 
have attained the end of its creation, the 
place among the families of God, for which 
from the first it was designed. 

“Tn this view, the tal¥ng on Himself of our 
flesh by the Eternal Word was no makeshift, 
to meet a mighty, yet still a particular emer- 
gent, need; a need which, conceding the 
liberty of man’s will and that it was possible 
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for him to have continued in his first state of 
obedience, might never have occurred. 





deeper depth in the counsels of God for the 
glory of his Son, and the exaltation of that 
race formed in his image and his likeness, 
For against those who regard the Incarna- 
tion as an arbitrary, or as merely an historic 
event, and not an ideal one as well, we may 
well urge this weighty consideration, that the 
Son of God did not in and after his ascension 
strip off this human nature again; He did not 
regard his humanity as a robe, to be worn for 
awhile, and then laid aside; the convenient 
form of his manifestation, so long as He was 
conversing with men upon earth, but the fit- 
ness of which had with that conversation 
passed away. So far from this, we know on 
the contrary that He assumed our nature for- 
ever, married it to Himself, glorified it with 
his own glory, carried it as the form of his 
eternal subsistence into the world of angels, 
before the presence of his Father. Had there 
been any thing accidental here, had the as- 
sumption of our nature been an afterthought 
(I speak as a man), this marriage of the Son 
of God with that nature could scarcely be con- 
ceived. He could hardly have so taken it— 
taken it, that is, forever—unless it had pos- 
sessed an ideal as well as an historic fitness; 
unless preéstablished harmonies had existed, 
such harmonies as only a divine intention 
could have brought about between the one 
and the other.” 


Concerning that humanity which has thus 
been manifested, and its little agreement with 
that worship of “heroes” and of “ force” 
which some speculators have labored so hard 
to introduce among us, the preacher has ex- 
pressed himself in clear and weighty terms :— 


* “When, however, the light shining in the 
darkness proved ever more unable to scatter 
it, for ‘the darkness comprehended it not,’ 
then there followed another step in the mani- 
festation of the Eternal Word. He who was 
the divine ground of man’s being, Himself 
became man: ‘the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.’ ‘We be- 
held,’ exclaims the Apostle, ‘his glory.’ And 
what was the glory which he beheld? The 
fulness of his grace and jtruth. Not in the 
fulness of his power, not in the mighty works 
which He wrought, or which were wrought 
on Him, not in signs and miracles and won- 
ders, not in any of these did the Apostle 
detect ‘the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father;’ but in this, that He went up 


Tt | and down the world with words of truth, and 


was not a mere result and reparation of the | gracious deeds of healing; that He preached 
Fall, such an act as, except for that, would 
never have been; but lay bedded at a far 
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the Gospel to the poor, that He stooped to 
every need, had a heart for every woe. 
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these things shone out the glory which the 
beloved disciple saw. . 

“O brethren, what potent medicine is 
here for the pride and swellings of our souls! 
We have in his life of whom St. John is 
speaking the human when it is most godlike ; 
nay rather, we have here man in his actual 
identity with God. Surely this must be man, 
as he most ought to be; and oh! how unlike 
He proves to that dream of human greatness 
which we sometimes would fain realize for 
ourselves, which we are ready to wonder after 
when realized in others. What a witness is 
here borne against that worship of force,— 
moral or immoral, it matters ithe-t0 which 
some would so earnestly invite us, which is 
only too welcome to ourselves; as though 
strength, if only it be strong enough, con- 
tained ever an apology for itself, justified and 
redeemed its own excesses, became a law to 
itself, and might own no other law; the ten 
commandments, with their ‘ Love God’ and 
‘Love your neighbor, having been never 
meant for the leading spirits of the world— 
so that, to hear some speak, we might sup- 
pose that holiness and righteousness are only 
one of the many ways in which men are free 
to develop themselves and their own inward 
life; while if their taste and impulses are in 
another direction, they are equally free to 
choose that other. But here at length is the 
divine idea of humanity; the one man, about 
whom if we believe any thing, we must be- 
lieve that his life is normal and regulative for 
the lives of all other men; and that life how 
different from, and how far rebuking, those 
lives of ‘the men of the earth,’ the proud 
and strong, for whom our admiration is de- 
manded.” 


Simple fidelity requires that the Christian 
minister should be thus out-spoken—but there 
are men sustaining that office whose com- 
promisings on such topics look too much like 
treason against the master they profess to 
serve. Our conviction has long been, that it 
is only through the human as presented in 
Christ, that man will ever be found to ascend 
to the true worship of the Divine—that the 
choice before us is truly a choice between 
Christian-worship and Man-worship. We are 
glad to see this thought put so admirably in 
the following passage :— 


“ And then, as another fruit of the Incarna- 
tion, it not merely delivers us from false stand- 
ards of glory and of greatness, giving us for 
these the true, but, much more than this, 
supplies us with a deliverance from the same 
disease of our spirits, when it has reached a 
far higher intensity. We have thus a man 
whom men may worship, and yet not be guilty 
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of idolatry; whom they are bound to worshi 
for He is also the Son of God, if they would 
not be guilty of impiety. Herein is deliver- 
ance from the last and subtlest form of all 
idolatry, the deification and worship of man, 
and, worst of all, of him in all which consti- 
tutes his shame no less than his glory. ‘The 
race of mankind, growing intellectually to 
man’s estate, may outlive and leave far behind 
every other form of false worsliip. It may no 
longer fill a profaned pantheon with birds 
and beasts jad creeping things. The benefi- 
cent powers of nature may no longer attract, 
nor the blind forces of nature extort, its 
homage; hero and demigod may pertain to 
creeds outworn and a long vanished past; 
but there is an idol-worship which remains . 
still behind, and from which there is no de- 
liverance, except in Him in whom alone is 
deliverance from all idolatry, and who alone 
satisfies the yearnings out of which it springs. 
‘God is man,’ or ‘Man is God’—we must 
choose between these two statements, and 
accept the tremendous consequences of our 
choice. A time in the development of the 
history of our race arrives, when these are the 
only ajternatives for every man. And if: we 
are willing to believe St. Paul and St. John, 
be sure, brethren, that the question in the end 
will present itself to every man in a very 
palpable form, and one from which there shall 
be no escape, but that he must answer it one 
way or the other. Will he accept the God- 
man, Him who was God from everlasting be- 
fore He was made man; or in lieu of Him, a 
man-god, a man that has lified up himself, 
and been lifted up by the consent of his 
fellows, to this blasphemous height ? 

“Nor is it Scripture alone which declares 
this; he must be blind indeed to the moral 
signs_of the times, who cannot perceive this 
mystery of iniquity, the last and the crowning 
one, already working; this world-wide con- 
spiracy, the same of which David spake in the 
second Psalm, spreading through an apostate 
Christendom, which is ripening more and 
more for an open revolt from its Lord. ‘Man 
is God, this is the new Gospel, which is seek- 
ing to supplant the old, or ‘God is man.’ It 
needs hardly be observed that this new gospel 
is indeed atheism, and that veiled under thin- 
nest disguise. For ‘Man is God,’ what after . 
all does it amount to but this—‘ Man is man?’ 
for they who so speak, having in this very ut- 
terance evidently renounced a belief in God, 
in a Being, that is, greater, better, holier, 
wiser than man, have no right to retain and 
juggle with a name which belongs to another 
and a higher range of things than any which 
they would acknowledge, to deck themselves 
with its spoils, and by aid of these to cover 
and conceal their own miserable poverty; 
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the ruins of temples and palaces which they 
themselves have destroyed.” 


These are seasonable utterances, and cannot 
be spoken in vain. The frivolous may make 
light of them, the wise will husband them. 
The second sermon is on the text, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world: "— x 


“Jt is impossible to estimate too highly the 
significance of these words, or the place which, 
in a true scheme of Christian doctrine, they 
must assume. As the Church understands 
them, they set forth our Lord in his central 
function and office, as the one perfect sacrifice, 
‘the Lamb of God;’ they set forth the effect- 
ual operation of his sacrifice of Himself, as a 
bearing, and a bearing away, of the world’s 
sin. ‘They may therefore fitly constitute our 
starting-point from which to consider what 
the Church’s doctrine of the atonement, or of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the 
consequences which follow thereupon, may 
be; and this, with especial reference to ob- 
jections brought against this doctrine, as fail- 
ing to commend itself to the conscience, as 
indeed outraging that sense of right, that 
revelation anterior to all other revelations, 
which God has planted in the heart; as a 
doctrine, therefore, which, however it may 
seem to be in Scripture, however a superficial 
interpretation of certain passages may favor 
this impression, it is impossible can be truly 
there. 

“The gravity of the matter thus brought to 
issue none can deny, nor yet the very serious 
and far-reaching consequences which must 
follow, if, while the word ‘ sacrifice’ should 
indeed be left us, all wherein the essence of 
sacrifice consisted, as mainly its vicarious and 
satisfactory character, were to be exploded 
from the new Testament. One of the first of 
these. consequences would be a loosening, 
that I say not a dissolution, of the bonds be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. 
There can be no question that in the Old, the 
doctrine of sacrifice, of the vicarious suffering 
of one for another, of-satisfaction resulting 
thereupon, everywhere prevails. If there is 
nothing of this in the New, if this is Jewish 
only and not Christian as well, if Christ, for 
instance, is only the Lamb of God because of 
his innocence and purity, and not because of 
his sacrificial death, if He takes away the sin 
of the world only in the way of summoning 
and enabling men to leave off their sins, all 
bonds between the New Testament and at 
least the Levitical sacrifices of the Old are 
broken. ‘These last point to nothing. The 
are a huge husk without a kernel; types 
without their antitype ; shadows, but not‘ shad- 
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following ; a promise without performance; 
an elaborate and enormous machinery for the 
effecting of nothing.” 

Dr. Trench insists that if the sacrifices of 
the Old Testament be divested of their rela- 
tion to the sacrifice of Christ, they not only 
fall down to the level of the heathen sacri- 
fices, but they sink even lower, for the heathen 
offerings did possess a sacrificial significance 
in the eyes of their worshippers, and they 
would thus be of a higher moral meaning than 
the Levitical offerings. The preacher affirms 
that the doctrine for which he contends in re- 
lation to the design and import of the death 
of Christ, does not offend the moral sense of 
men, as some assert, but rather commends 
itself to the approval of the moral judgment 
of the race. He undertakes to show that the 
doctrine which sets forth the death of Christ 
as a “ vicarious offering,” and as a “ satisfac- 
tion” for sin, is not an unreasonable doctrine: 


“ The objection, then, as I take it, to Christ’s 
vicarious offering,—for I will first deal with 
this,—to the assertion that He died not 
merely for the good of, but in the room and 
in the stead of, others, tasted death for them, 
commonly assumes this form. Must not 
righteousness, it is said, be the law of all 
God’s dealings? Most of all, must we not 
expect to find consistent with highest right- 
eousness that which is the most solemn and 
awful dealing of God with his creatures? 
But how is it agreeable with this, how can it 
be called just, nay, how can it be acquitted of 
extremest injustice, to lay on one man the 
penalties of others, so that he pays the things 
which he never took, so that they sin and he 
is punished, on him being laid the iniquities 
of them all? What have we here, an adver- 
sary will insist, but in the awfullest sphere of 
all, and in matters the most tremendous, the 
same injustice which, even in least things, 
provokes our indignation; as, for instance, 
when some playfellow of a young prince is 
constituted, as we may sometimes have read 
of, to suffer the consequences of his idleness; 
so that one neglects his tasks, and another is 
chastised ; one plays the truant, and another 
bears the smart ? 

“ But the case is not in point; and, since it 
has been started, it might be worth our while 
to make it in point, and then to consider 


monstrous and absurd. To make it in point, 
the parts which the several persons sustain 
must, in the first place, be reversed. It must 
be that the young prince suffers for his hum- 
bler truant companions, not one of them for 
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pulsion or constraint, but of his own free 
will; it must be that only such an act as this 
would overcome their perversity and idleness ; 
that he offers himself to this correction, know- 
ing that nothing else would overcome it, and 
that this would be effectual to do so. A sub- 
mission with this knowledge to the punish- 
ment of their faults and negligences and 
shortcomings might be strange, even as all 
acts of condescending, self-offering love are 
strange in a world of selfishness and pride; 
but surely there would be nothing in it either 
monstrous or ridiculous. 

“And exactly in the same way, when we 
hear it urged, How can it be righteous to lay 
on one man the penalties of others? surely 
we must feel that the question, to be effectu- 
ally answered, needs only*to be more accu- 
rately put; that the form which it ought to 
assume is this, How can it be righteous for 
one man to take upon himself the penalties 
of others ? and none who remember the ‘ Lo! 
I come’ of the Saviour, the willing sacrifice 
of our Isaac, prefigured* by his who climbed 
so meekly in his father’s company the hill of 
Moriah—none, I say, who remember this, 
will deny our right to make this change; 
while surely the whole aspect of the question 
is now by this little change altered altogether. 
For how many an act of heroic self-sacrifice, 
which it would be most unrighteous for others 
to demand from, or to force on, one reluctant, 
which indeed would cease to be heroism or 
sacrifice at all, unless wholly self-imposed, is 
et most glorious when one has freely offered 
imself thereunto; is only not righteous, be- 
cause it is so much better than righteous, be- 
cause it moves in that higher region where 
lw is no more known, but only known no 
more because it has been transfigured into 
love. Wherein else is the chief glory of his- 
tory but in those deeds of self-devotion, of 
heroic self-offering, which like trumpet tones 
sounding from the depths of the past, rouse 
us, at least for a while, from the selfish dream 
of life to a nobler existence; and of which if 
the mention has become trite and common 
now, it has only become so because the gran- 
devr of them has caused them to be ever- 
more in the hearts and on the lips of men. 
Vicarious suffering ; it is strange to hear the 
mighty uproar which is made about it; when 
indeed in lower forms,—not low in them- 
selves, though low as compared with the 
highest,—it is everywhere, where love is at 
ill. For indeed is not this, of one freely tak- 
ng on himself the consequences of others’ 
faults, and thus averting from those other, at 
least in part, the penalties of the same, build- 
ing what others have thrown down, gathering 
what others have scattered, bearing the bur- 


healing the wounds which others have in- 
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flicted, paying the things which he never 
took, smarting for sins which he never com- 
mitted; is not this, I say, the law and the 
condition of all highest nobleness in the 
world ?—is it not that which God is’tontinu- 
ally demanding of his elect, they approvin 
themselves his elect, as they do not shrin 
from this demand, as they freely own them- 
selves the debtors of love to the last penn 
of the requirements which it makes? An 
if these things are so, shall we question the 
right of God Himself to display this noble- 
ness which he demands of his creatures? 
Shall we wish to rob Him of the opportunity, 
or think to honor Him who is highest love, 
by denying Him the right, to display it?” 

Such is the full tide of high thoughts and 
of ripe Christian devoutness which Dr. Trench 
can bring to discussions of this nature. He 
next looks to the death of Christ. under the 
second great aspect of it, and this he does in 
a manner adapted to raise the conceptions 
and feelings of his auditory into something 
like a meetness for contemplating a theme so 
much in harmony with the world {n which we 
live, and yet so much above it. 


“But the sufferings and death of Christ 
were not merely vicarious; they were also 
satisfactory; and thus atoning or setting at 
one, bringing together the Holy and the un- 
holy, who could not have been reconciled in 
any other way. When we speak thus, we are 
sometimes taunted at the outset with the fact 
that the word ‘satisfaction,’ as applied to the 
death of Christ and its results, nowhere oc- 
curs in Scripture; so belongs to the later 
Latin theology (Anselm being the first to em- 
ploy it), that the Greek theology does not so 
much as possess the word,—I mean of course 
any Greek equivalent for it. This is true; 
but though the word ‘satisfaction’ is not in 
Scripture, the thing is everywhere there, and 
we are contending not about words, but 
things ; the idea of it is inherent in ransom, 
in redemption, in propitiation, in scriptural 
words, and phrases, and images out of num- 
ber; and just as in the Arian controversy 
the Church had a perfect right to the ‘ homo- 
ousion,’ careless whether the word were in 
Scripture or no, so here to ‘satisfaction,’ see- 
ing that this best expresses and sums up the 
truth which in this matter she holds. 

“ But not to tarry longer with this objection 
at the threshold, how, it is further urged, 
could God be well-pleased with the sufferings 
of the innocent and the holy? What ‘satis- 
faction,’ since we will have this word, could 
He find in these? Here, asso often, the faith 
of the Church is first caricatured, that so 


dens which others have wrapped together, | it may be more easily brought into question. 
| Could God have pleasure in the sufferings of 
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the innocent and the holy, and that innocent 
and holy his own Son? Assuredly not ; but 
He could have pleasure, nay, according to the 
moral necessities of his own being, He must 
have pleasure, yea, the highest joy, satisfac- 
tion, and delight in the love, the patience, 
the obedience, which those sufferings gave 
Him the opportunity of displaying, which but 
for those He could never have displayed ; 
above all He must have rejoiced in these 
as manifested in his own Son. For even we 
ourselves, when we read in story of those who 
for the love of their fellows have made their 
lives one long, patient martyrdom, or who, 
witnessing for the truth, have been borne 
from earth in the fire-chariot of some shorter 
but sharper agony,do we not feel that we 
have aright to rejoice in these martyrs of 
truth and love, yea, in the very pains and suf- 
ferings which they endured? that only as the 
nerves of our own moral being are weak and 
unstrung, only as we have become incapable 
not merely of doing, but even of appreciating, 
what is noble and great, do we grudge them 
those pains, do we wish for them one of these 
to have beeu less; seeing that these were the 
conditions of their greatness, that without 
which it could never have been shown, with- 
out which it might never have existed ? 
“Even the heathen moralist could say of 
God in his dealings with good men, ‘ fortiter 
amat;’ there is no weakness in his love; it 
is love according to which He does not spare 
his own, but thrusts them forth to labor, and 
difficulty, and pains, in which alone they can 
be perfected ; even as the same heathen could 
affirm that God had joy in nobly suffering 
men; not, of course, for the sufferings’ sake, 
but for the virtues which were manifested 
therein. And should not the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ have pleasure 
in the faith, the love, the obedience of his 
Son? Yea, it was a joy such as only the 
mind and heart of God could contain, that in 
his Son this perfect pattern of self-forgetting, 
self-offering love was displayed. We do not 
shrink from accepting in the simplest sense 
the assertion of the Apostle, that Christ, giv- 
ing himself for us on the Cross, became therein 
and thereby ‘a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling 
savour’ unto God; that He was well pleased 
therewith, and said at length what He would 
never else have said, ‘Ihave found a ran- 
som.’ 
“Christ satisfied herein—not the divine 


anger—but the divine craving and yearning 


after a perfect holiness, righteousness, and 


obedience in man, God’s chosen creature, the 
first fruits of his creatures; which craving no 
man had satisfied, but all had disappointed, 
There had been a flaw in every other 
man’s escutcheon ; every other, instead of re- 
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had himself left that breach wider than he 
found it. But here at length was one, a son 
of man, yet fairer than all the children of men, 
one on whom the Father's love could rest with 
a perfect complacency, in regard of whom He 
could declare, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,’ in whom He had 
pleasure without stint and without drawback. 
And that life of his, the long self-offering of 
that life of love was crowned, consummated, 
and perfected by the sacrifice of his death, 
wherein He satisfied to the uttermost every 
demand which God could make on him, and 
satisfied for all the demands which God had 
made upon all the other children of men, 
~ which they had not satisfied for them- 
selves. 


Persons observant of the thought of our 
time on this subject, will be aware that many 
who bow to the authority of Scripture as really 
teaching the doctrine of satisfaction for sin by 
the death of Christ, profess themselves ata 
loss to trace an intelligible connection between 
the one event andthe other. That Christ died 
for this purpose, seems to them. to be a clear 
lesson of Scripture; but how his death should 
lead to such a result they see not. In the 
last passage cited, Dr. Trench has said much, 
adapted to meet this feeling of difficulty. But 
he returns to the subject, and becomes still 
more instructive on this point. 


“ Bat if the question is here asked, How 
could one man satisfy for many? how by one 
man’s obedience could many be made right 
eous? the answer is not far to seek. The 
transcendent worth of that obedience which 
Christ rendered, of that oblation which He of 
fered, the power which it possessed of coun- 
tervailing and counterbalancing a world’s sin, 
lay in this, that He who offered these, while 
He bore a human nature, and wrought human 
acts, was a Divine person; not indeed God 
alone, for as such He would never have been 
in the condition to offer; nor man alone, for 
then the worth of his offering could never 
have reached so far; but that He was God 
and man in one person indissolubly united, 
and in this person performing all those acts, 
man that He might obey, oad suffer, and die, 
God that he might add to every act of his 
obedience, his suffering, his death, and im- 
measurable worth, gps in the glory of 
his divine personality all of human that He 
wrought. Christ was able so summarily to 
pay our debt, because He had another anda 
higher coin in which to pay it than that im 
which it was contracted. It was contract 

in the currency of earth; He paid it in the 
currency of heaven. Nor was it, as some 
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taught, that God arbitrarily ascribed and im- 
uted to Christ’s obedience unto death a value 
which made it equal to the needs and sins of 
the world, such a value as it would not have 
had but for this imputation. We affirm 
rather with the deeper theologians of those 
and of all times, who crave to deal with 
realities, not with ascriptions and imputations, 
that his offering had in itself this intrinsic 
value, that there was no. ascription to it, as of 
God’s mere pleasure, of a value which it did 
not in itself possess; for then the same might 
have been imputed to the work of an angel or 
of a saint; he whole exclusive fitness of the 
Son of God undertaking the work would then 
pass away; and another might have made up 
the breach as well as He. We affirm rather 
that what the Son of God claimed in behalf of 
that race whereof He had become the repre- 
sentative and the Head, he claimed as of right 
—although, indeed, that right was one which 
the Father as joyfully conceded as the Son 
demanded. Without a satisfaction such as 
this the eternal interests of that righteousness 
whereof God is the upholder in his own moral 
universe would not have permitted Him to be, 
as He now is, the passer by of transgression, 
the justifier and aeceptor of the ungodly. 
“Such, my brethren, is the Church’s faith 
in respect of the atonement. That atone- 
ment is not, as some would persuade us, a 
one-sided act; it looks not one way, but 
two; having a face with which it looks to- 
ward God, as well as one with which it looks 
toward man. It is no mere reconciling of 
man to God, as though its object were to re- 
move the distrust, to kill the enmity in man’s 


‘heart, to persuade him to throw down his 


arms, and yield himself the vanquished of 
eternal love. It is most truly this, but it is 
much more than this. It is a reconciling not 
merely of man to God, but of God to man; 
whose love could not have gone forth upon 
the children of men in its highest forms, in 
those of forgiveness, acceptance, renewal, if 
this had not found place. - Think not then, m 

brethren, of Christ the peace-maker, as though 
He came only to announce peace ; to say to the 
doubting and distrustful children of men,‘Why 
will ye remain at such a miserable and guilty 
distance from your Heavenly Father, when 
his arms are stretched out to receive you, 
when He is only waiting to enfold you within 
them?’ No doubt Christ did come bringing 
‘this message, did proclaim that those arms 
were open, that Heavenly Father waiting to 
be gracious, but He only brought this inas- 
much as He made the peace which He an- 
nounced. * Having made peace («lpyvoroujoac) 
by the blood of the Cross,’ ‘He entered into 
the Holiest of all, having obtained (or, having 
Himself found, evpauvoc) eternal redemption 
‘or us.’ In Him and through Him, through 
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the sacrifice of his death, the disturbed, and 
in part suspended relations between God and 
his sinful creatures, were reconstituted anew; 
his blood being shed to cleanse men from 
their sins, and not to teach them that those 
sins needed no cleansing, and could be for- 
given without one. 

“ And will any faith which is short of this 
faith satisfy the deepest needs and cravings 
of your souls? You may struggle against 
it with your understandings ; though, I think, 
very needlessly; for it seems to me to ap- 
prove itself to the reason and the conscience, 
quite as much as to demand acceptance of our 
faith ; but you will crave it with your inmost 
spirits. There are times when, perhaps, 
nothing short of this will save you from a 
hopeless despair.” 

It is refreshing to meet with a mind so 
gifted, and so rich in various culture as the 
mind of Dr. Trench, thus completely at one 
with this great central truth in the divine 
message to humanity. His profound, rever- 
ential, and confiding spirit in this connection, 
contrasts strongly with the spirit in which 
the same truth has been regarded of late in 
some other quarters. Mr. Maurice, from 
whose speculations on this point and some 
others we have often had occasion to express 
our dissent, is, in our estimation, an intelli- 
gent, devout Christian man—and a man we 
feel assured, who would be ashamed to wit- 
ness the affectations of difficulty and profun- 
dity in which not a few of our neophytes 
have been disposed to indulge on this subject 
under the sanction, as they imagine, of his 
example. In his view, the character of Christ 
is representative. He is the head of a re- 
deemed humanity. By means of this doe- 
trine, his doctrine of the atonement, deficient 
as it may be, is clearly distinguishable from 
the purely unitarian conception on that sub- 
ject. It is in vain to quarrel with the word 
“ vicarious,” or with the word “ satisfaction ; ” 
both ideas must be admitted, whatever may 
be done with the words, if this idea of head- 
ship is to have any meaning. In all in which 
Mr. Maurice may be said to differ from Dr. 
Trench, he differs at the cost of consistency, 
and often the difference would be found to be 
a difference about words, more than about - 
things. His dislike of the evangelical church 
party as a party, and his wish to make out a 
strong case against them, has been indulged 
by the preacher at Lincoln’s Inn at serious cost 
to his logic, his temper, and his reputation. 
But we are willing to hope the worst is past. 
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The most plausible objection to the doc- 
trine of atonement, and which neither Mr. 
Maurice nor Dr. Trench has attempted to 
meet, is that which alleges, that however im- 
proper it might be for a magistrate to acquit 
a criminal merely on a profession of peni- 
tence, it could not be so with the Divine Be- 
ing, inasmuch as He must know where such 
professions are sincere; and all that any 
moral administration can propose in relation 
to offenders is to reclaim them. In reply to 
this view of the matter, we scarcely need say, 
that in the estimation of most evangelical 
divines, no man will ever become a penitent 
in the evangelical sense, except as placed 
under the influence of evangelical truth. It 
belongs to the same authority to “ give re- 
pentance ” and “ remission of sins.” But not 
to insist on this point—it is clear from what 
we know of the Divine Government, that 
penalties are often inflicted as acts of pure 
retribution and warning, where the restora- 
tion of the sufferer is not the end contem- 
plated. Providence is full of instances of 
this nature. Moreover, we venture to say, 
that it is not consistent with the known provi- 
dence of this world, that even where repent- 
ance is real, all penalty incurred by the 
wrong-doer should be remitted. The spend- 
thrift, the drunkard, the debauchee, who have 
brought ruin of all sorts upon themselves, 
may repent ever so sincerely of the past, but 
that leaves them to struggle with all the evils 
in the present which that past has entailed 
upon it. In a few rare cases these evils may 
be in part counteracted, but it can never be 
more than in part. The scheme of divine 
providence, accordingly, knows nothing of the 
doctrine,—that to repent of evil is enough of 
itself to ensure a remission of its penalty. 
As a rule, where the evil comes, the penalty 
comes ; whether the evil-doer be penitent or 
not. Nor is this unreasonable. The lives of 
such men have fallen as a curse on multitudes. 
The effects of their vices have gone out into 
society in forms that cannot be defined, and 
in degrees that cannot be measured. What 
can their repentance do, towards repairing 
that world of mischiefs? Next to nothing. 
And if the offender’s penitence can do next 
to nothing towards removing evil from those 
on whom he has inflicted it, is it to be al- 
lowed to do every thing in the way of remov- 
ing evil from the offender himself? Is there 
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ship to be exercised in behalf of those who 
have become the victims of his bad passions ? 
We scarcely need repeat in this place, that 
the Divine mind, which is no doubt present 
in the relation between parent and child, is 
also, and as truly, present in the relation be- 
tween magistrate and subject. The true 
ethics of family government and of national 
government are from the same source. God 
could be no God to enlightened humanity, if, 
while, “delighting in mercy,” he were not 
also known as making himself a terror to 
the evil-doer. The injured all have their 
pleas against such doers, and a just, moral 
government must not ignore those pleas, but 
must listen to them, and, where valid, must 
accept them according to their due weight. 
Take the following passage, as showing how 
the experiences of life may prepare the way, 
not merely for the reception of the doctrine 
of the atonement, but for the reception of it as 
a great truth which meets, and is alone suffi- 
cient to meet, one of the deepest needs of 
our nature :— 


“Let me imagine, for example, one, who, 
with. many capacities for a nobler and purer 
life, and many calls thereunto, has yet suffened 
himself to be entangled in youthful lusts, has 
stained himself with these; and then, after 
awhile, awakens, or rather is awakened by the 
good * ac of God, to ask himself, What have 
I done? How fares it with him at the retro- 
spect then, when he, not wholly laid waste in 
spirit, is made to possess (oh, fearful posses 
sion!) the sins of his youth? Like a stricken 
deer, though none but himself may be con- 
scious of his wound, he wanders away from 
his fellows ; or if with them, he is alone among 
them, for he is brooding still and ever on the 


knows. And now, too, all purity, the fearful 
innocence of children, the holy love of sister 
and of mother,and the love which he had 
once dreamed of as better even than these, 
with all which is supremely fair in nature or 
in art, comes to him with a shock of pain, 
is fraught with an infinite sadness; for it 
wakens up in him by contrast a livelier sense 
of what he is, and what, as it seems, he must 
forever be; it reminds him of a Paradise for- 
ever lost, the angel of God’s anger guarding 
with a fiery sword its entrance against him, 
He tries by a thousand devices to still, or at 
least to deaden, the undying pain of his spirit 
What is this word sin, that it should torment 
him so? He will tear away the conscience 
of it, this poisonous shirt of Nessus, eating 
into his Ce which, in a heedless moment, he 


. 





no pitying power, no stern moral guardian- 


has put on. But no; he can tear away his 





awful mystery of evil which he now too nearly , 
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6 own flesh, but he cannot tear away that. Go| not belong to his nature to care for nothing 
r where he may, he still carries with him the | beyond the barely just. He attaches his high- 
at Les cape apne ie oe est value to the willing services of the gene- 
nt up his spirit, there is no sovereign dittany rous. He expects us to see a majesty in recti- 
is whieh will cause it to drop from his side—| de, and he expects us to see also a beauty - 
e- none, that is, which grows on earth; but |™ goodness. The first of fhese objects awak- 
ue there is, which grows in heaven, and in the | ens veneration, the response of feeling proper . 
ral Church of Christ, the heavenly enclosure here. | to the second is love. God means that his 
‘od And you too, if such a one be among us, may | moral universe shall be a richer domain than 
‘if = yo | Deby ‘th a0 Fed - brn some men seem willing to suppose. 
not ff God, that taketh away the sin of the world.’! The three remaining discourses in this brief 
to You will carry, it may be, the scars of those | Stes are ich in beautiful thoughts, but they 
reir wounds which you have inflicted upon yourself| @te not characterized to the same degree as 
ral to your grave ; but the wounds themselves He | the first and second by distinctness and unity 
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th h “hn, wask? me, | Well deserving an attenti |. The text 
way, with hyssop, and I shall be clean, wash me, SS eee | mae 
rine and I shall be whiter than snow ’—this will | °f the third discourse is John viii. 12:— 
it as be then ene prayer, and this your prayer | “Then spoke Jesus to them again, saying, I 
vuffi- will be fulfilled. The blood of sprinkling will | am the light of the world, he that followeth 
sia purge, and you will feel yourself clean. Your | me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
Obl will a he be yourself; P te will be] the light of life.” This language is noticed as 
able to look at it as separated from you, 48) being in harmony with our Lord’s general 
who, laid upon another, upon One so strong that f ki ino himself 
urer He did but for a moment stagger under the | ™@MCr OF Speaking concerning Aimsell—a 
ened weight of a world’s sin, and then so bore, that | ™anner so peculiar to him, and so full of lofty 
, has bearing He has borne it away forever.” self-assertion, as to render it marvellous that 
after The claims of moral government-are all so|®"y man professing to admit the ordinary 
yy the honored, elevated, sublimated by the homage | historical’truthfulness of Scripture should fail 
have i : ist, | to see that the alternative before him is, to 
rendered to them in the self-sacrifice of Christ, 18, 
eeg that the most injured may well be content to | Teceive Jesus Christ as more than man, or at 
vasa forgive where He is disposed’-to exercise for-| °0¢e to class him with the deceiving or de- 
icken giveness. Satisfaction for “the sins of the ceived :— 
» Cons past,” which no penitence or amendment on|_ “ But to consider these words more nearly, 
from the part of the offender could ever make, is | 1 would entreat you to observe, my brethren, 
mong thus made by the Divine Mediator and Rep- how the Lord assumes in them, as in so many 
nthe resentative of the race. The vengeance that other of his words, as indeed more or. less 
nearly, ; ? Srsnce distinctly in all his words, a central position 
fearful must otherwise have come on the delinquent in respect of the whole family of mankind; 
‘sister fj 0d to the full, is stayed. Pardon exercised | so that all men stand in a relation to Him in 
e had through the sublimest manifestation of recti-| which they do not stand to one other, or to 
these, tude and goodness the universe has ever seen, | any child of man except only to Himself. 
jure of ff cannot be said to have been exercised on a| He presents Himself, not as other men are, @ 
f paity Jf basis of indifference to rectitude and goodness, | P°IMt, it may be an important one, but still a 
for it The divine estimate of these attributes is in- atm the vast circumference of humanity. 
> sense di : . e is rather the centre to which the lines 
e must cated in the cost at which they are thus| from every other point converge ; from which 
ise for- manifested. It is quite true that the suffer- they diffuse themselves again. And in respect 
arding ing of the innocent is accepted in this case in| of this, how different is Christ’s self-assertion, 
st him. J the place of the suffering of the guilty; but it| from the self-negation of every other good and 
|, or at ff is not true that this is a putting of injustice in | holy man. Every other, in proportion as he 
s spirit HH the place of justice. The being who accepts |! # ood man and true, rejoices to make 
orment B the selfconsecration of the patriot and th himself nothing, to divest himself of every 
patriot and the! glory and of every claim. The Baptist was 
martyr for the purposes of his providence, great (we have an angel’s word for it), but 
accepts the self-consecration of a greater than | when his countrymen asked him, ‘Who art 
they for the purposes of his grace. It does|thou? what sayest thou of thyself?’ the ut- 
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most he would claim was, to be ‘ a voice ery- 
ing in the wilderness ;’ he was, he proclaimed, 
of the earth, and being earthly, spake of the 
earth, and seemed to rejoice in words of self- 
disparagement. 

“But while he and every other godly man 
thus abdicates every claim, puts back, at least 
before God, the honors which others would 
thrust upon him, while every other thus makes 
himself nothing, Christ, on the contrary makes 
Himself every thing. He puts Himself, I will 
not say into the foremost rank, for that would 
ill express the fact, but into a rank quite by 
Himself. And yet He who did so was, as we 
know, the meek and the lowly one, was clothed 
with humility, came seeking not his own glory, 
but the glory of his Father; while for all this 
no words are too large, no statements too 
magnificent, for Him to utter in respect of 
Himself. All the weary and heavy laden in 
this vast wilderness of woe are to come to 
Him; He has rest and refreshment for them 
all. He predominates over all human rela- 
tions, the nearest and the holiest; to love 
father or mother better than Him, is not to 
be worthy of Him. He is the Bread of God, 
which men may eat of and not die—the Res- 
urrection and the Life—the Way, the Truth 
and the Life—the True Vine—or, as here, the 
Light of the world. 





“Surely this fact, this contrast between 
Christ’s language about Himself, and other 
good men’s language about themselves, may 
well give rise to profound meditations; the 
conclusions which we may deduce from it are 
of infinite importance. How many heresies 
which have torn the Church it ought to have 
rendered forever impossible. For how .m- 
possible is it to reconcile these declarations of 
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the Lord about Himself with any ovher view 
of the dignity of his person save that which 
the Catholic Church in all ages has held. He 
is either that which the Church teaches Him 
to be—or that which we may well decline to 
utter in an assembly of Christian men. There 
is no other alternative. If these declarations 
which Christ makeseabout Himself are true, 
then all temporizing middle positions, Arian, 
and Unitarian, are such as it is impossible to 
maintain. Men cannot rest in them for long; 
but must either rise higher, that is, to t 
faith of the Church in respect of her Lord; or 
else sink lower, and renounce the Lord of 
glory as a deceiver, or a deceived. For as 
many as accept the Evangelist’s record of our 
Lord’s words as perfectly representing what 
He did utter, unmodified, uncolored by prej- 
udices and prepossessions of the relater, every 
other position but one of these, is one mere} 
of transition, is one logically untenable, an 
is sooner or later discovered to be so, and for- 
saken.” 


The truth is, the Unitarianism of half a 
century since is pretty well extinct. A philo- 
sophical mysticism has come into its place. 
Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy shows 
clearly enough how the case stood forty years 
ago; but such books have lost nearly all 
adaptation to things as they are. The modern 
Unitarian believes a great deal more in the 
supernatural than his predecessors, but he 
believes a great deal less in the Scriptures. 
He accounts himself a much wiser man than 
Isaiah or St. Paul, and has no thought of 
being bound by their authority. 





MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH.— 
Artificial teeth were for a long time made of the 
tusk of the hippopotamus, which nearly re- 
sembles the human tooth and is susceptible of a 
high polish. They are now made of a kind of 
porcelain, of silex and feldspar, of such hard- 
ness as to resist a file; they are ground with 
corundum-wheels. Different makers use differ- 
ent portions of these materials, giving a more 
or less natural appearance and color. There is 
scarcely any art which has made greater progress 
within the last few years than the dental art, and 
none in which American skill and ingenuity 
stand more preéminent. This superiority is 
silently acknowledged by the well-known fact 
that the best dentists of the capitals of England 
and France are Americans; American dentists 


having ‘operated on. the mouths of half the 
crowned heads of Europe. For filling, gold 
leaf is chiefly employed, and is the best perhaps, 
though costly. Various other substances have 
been used, as tin-foil, various hardening pastes, 
wax, gutta-percha, vulcanized rubber, &.; 
good material, cheap, durable, and easy of in- 
troduction, is yet a desideratum in dental sur- 
gery. But it is chiefly in the manufacture and 
adaptation of artificial teeth that American in- 
ventive skill has been displayed. The beautiful 
imitation of the teeth and gums, and the practi- 
cal as well as ornamental purposes to which 


teeth or absorption of socket and gum, or defi- 
ciency of palate even, seems too difficult to 





remedy.—National Intelligencer. 





they are applied, is quite surprising. No loss of 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
HANWORTH. 
CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Ramsay was the widow of a mer- 
chant and the mother of one grown-up 
daughter. She had been the mother of two, 
but of the eldest she was wont to say, being 
very much addicted to quotations, that she 
was “not lost but gone before.” It would 
sometimes happen when she addressed this 
observation to a new acquaintance, that the 
intimation would be received with a proper 
sigh of sympathy and a condoling expression 
of countenance, and then Mrs. Ramsay would 
say, soothingly—* Don’t distress yourself, my 
dear madam; my eldest daughter is “gone 
before” only in the matrimonial sense, and I 
have quite got over it now, for it is four 
years ago that she married, and her husband, 
Sir Simon Howell, is really an excellent man, 
and Elderslie is a very fine place. To con- 
fess the truth, Sophia was so handsome and 
so accomplished that it was impossible to hope 
to keep her by my side for longer than one 
whole season, nor could I with any conscience 
wish ‘her to ‘blush’ unseen, or ‘ waste her 
sweetness on the desert air;’ and. I assure 
you that I am indeed only very thankful that 
the difference of age between my children 
(there are five years between them) leaves 
me still one daughter.” On this explanation 
the acquaintance annoyed at having been 
cheated into a misplaced sympathy, would 
without any touch of sentiment, wish her the 
same good fortune with her youngest, and 
then leave the mother to finish her rising 
sigh alone. 

Mrs Ramsay admired and esteemed her 
eldest daughter, Lady Howell. She admired 
the attractions that had induced Sir Simon to 
offer her his hand, his title, and his estate, and 
she esteemed the good sense that had induced 
Sophia to accept them. It was true that So- 
phia’s pretensions were not small, for she 
had the two great gifts most likely to en- 
sure a lasting affection, beauty and fortune, and 
she added to these a good deal of accomplish- 
ment, that is to say, she sang extremely well, 
and could play her own accompaniments 
efficiently ; but still, a baronet with £10,000 
a-year and a fine seat in the country was an 
undeniably good alliance for the daughter of 
a merchant’s widow, who herself was, as her 
friends observed at the wedding-breakfast, 
“nobody,” and never had been “ anybody ;” 
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or was even “ worse than nobody,” for it had 
been once whispered that the rich merchant 
had taken his beautiful wife off the boards in 


[some remote provincial town, a rumor to 


which Mrs. Ramsay’s trick of quotations, 
mostly Shaksperian, gave an air of consider- 
able probability. It was no doubt a day of 
severe trial to Mrs. Ramsay’s cotempora- 
ries and early friends when the wedding 
cards were received: but consolation, when 
duly sought for, is always to be obtained, and 
when the distressed mothers met together in 
council, they silenced the uncomfortable sen- 
sations of envy by passing a decree that Sir 
Simon Howell was a fool. 

What the council declared, however, and . 
what decree they passed, made no difference 
in the prospects:of the married pair, for the 
days of fairies are gone by, and though there 
is no want of malevolent hags, their maledic- 
tions have ceased to take effect; and so it 
happened that, in spite of shaking of heads 
and gloomy prophecies, Lady Howell’s chil- 
dren were born with as much sense as other 
people’s, and with more than the common 
share of beauty. With her handsome chil- 
dren, her fine house in town, and her large 
parties, she soon became an object for admi- 
ration; and by the time her eldest boy was 
five years old, she was generally forgiven for 
the fault of having made a good marriage. 
But Mrs. Ramsay was still a favorite mark 
for ridicule, which she drew upon herself by 
her indiscreet pretensions. Now that her 
beauty was gone, or only existed in her 
daughters, she felt it necessary to give up the 
airs of coquetry, but then she assumed instead, 
the airs of literature and sentiment, and it 
was to support these that she talked, as some 
authors write, in inverted commas. 

Mrs. Ramsay had virtues, no doubt; a 
graceful exterior, an amiable temper, and 
plenty of money; but they were marred by a 
vice that is with difficulty forgiven, the vice 
of affectation, and society revenged itself by 
suggesting that the effect of her second 
daughter Margaret’s classical beauty was 
damaged by an air of pride; that she was 
twenty-two already; that four seasons had 
passed ; that she was too hasty since her com- 
ing out in rejecting offers, and that she might 
live to repent it. Margaret, it was true, had 
rejected some offers that might be called ad- 
vantageous ones, but she had too much under- 
standing and too much heart to make such 
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& marriage as her sister had done, and the 
only fault that she deserved to be charged 
with was a certain air of contempt with which 
it was her custom to reply to these unwel- 
come suits. At the time, however, that this 
narrative begins, a report was circulating to 
which the first impulse was given by Mrs. 
Ramsay, that Margaret was the object of an 
admiration that was not unwelcome, and that 
Lord Hanworth, a man remarkable for his 
acquirements and for his fine character, and 
with whose tastes her own peculiarly sympa- 
thized, was her suitor. 

Mrs. Ramsay was willing to promote her 
daughter’s happiness, so she gave dinners to 
_ which Hanworth was invited, and she gave a 
ball. This ball had now just taken place, 
and it had been successful; the house was 
restored to its accustomed order, and the 
drawing-room showed no sign of disturbance, 
but Mrs. Ramsay was still tured, and Marga- 
ret, and Margaret’s friend, Edith Somers, 
who was their guest, were still both very 
tired ; indeed, so much so, that while they all 
three sat together, half an hour had passed 
without their exchanging one word. The si- 
lence was at length broken by Edith comment- 
ing upon it. 

“How silent we have been,” said she; “I 
am sure no three men would have remained 
so long together without a word; but then 
no three men could ever be so completely ex- 
hausted, or have such important things to 
think about. Mrs. Ramsay, I have been pon- 
dering seriously over it all this time, and I 
have come to the conclusion that your ball 
was successful.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Ramsay, laying a book 
of poems that was open in her lap, down upon 
a small or-molu table near her, and yawning, 
“We have been met in the day of success :’ 
when I looked in upon the dancers, really 
there were so many, that once or twice it 
seemed to me that they could hardly find 
room to turn round, and I myself could 
scarcely see or speak for the crowd; and then 
it was not 2 vulgar crowd—not a mere 
squeeze. No; some of our guests were dis- 
tinguished; such as might well ‘sit upon a 
hill apart.’” 

“To sit anywhere apart was difficult last 
night,” said Edith. 

“You should not say so, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ramsay, “for I certainly saw you apart 
in my own little room, with our poet Charl- 
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ton: don’t you remember? and I said,—ah, 
there you are, Mr. Charlton, ‘sporting with 
Amaryllis in the shade.’ But I was not al- 
lowed to hear his answer, for Mrs. Hamilton 
called me away to introduce her daughter to 
somebody. Poor thing! such a dear, nice 
girl, but unfortunate in her looks, and I had 
to make a strict search for a partner for her.” 

“Mr. Charlton would have perhaps ob- 
served to you,” said Edith, “that we were 
not ‘in the shade, for your room was bril- 
liantly lighted; nor were we ‘apart,’ for not 
far from us were sitting Margaret and Lord 
Hanworth.” 

At these words Margaret looked up and 
blushed, and Mrs. Ramsay smiled. 

“True,” said she; “and, do you know, I 
could not help noticing that Lady Allerton, 
as she passed through the room, looked so 
vexed. ‘The still vexed Bermoothes:’— 
she has certainly thought of Lord Hanworth 
for her daughter Adeline. But what of that; 
‘what’s Hecuba to me?’ J don’t want to 
part with my daughter ; indeed, I don’t at all 
understand this kind of feeling.” 

“Why should you?” said Edith. “Let 
us talk of something else: it is to my think- 
ing the worst part of a ball, that it calls into 
play, or at least that it brings to the surface, 
so many mean jealousies.” 

“ As for that,” said Margaret, “mean and 
jealous people will be jealous and mean 
everywhere.” 

At this moment a knock at the door caused 
Margaret to start and color with some secret 
expectation, and Mrs. Ramsay to rise from 
the sofa to adjust the-ribbons of her cap. 
She had just resumed a becoming attitude, 
when Lady Allerton was announced. Mrs. 
Ramsay and Margaret were both disap- 
pointed, and by their languor of manner they 
both betrayed their feelings, so that it be- 
came incumbent upon Edith to support the 
bulk of the conversation, and to answer Lady 
Ailerton’s many inquiries with a sufficiently 
lively air; but this was not enough to satisfy 
Lady Allerton it was not the amount of at- 
tention that she required, and she soon re- 
marked that Mrs. Ramsay appeared fatigued 
almost to the point of exhaustion ; “ but then, 
no wonder,” she added, “ for it is a very fatigue 
ing thing to give a ball: it is not only the 
standing about and receiving one’s friends, 
but it is the anxiety of mind, the misgivings 
that will occur, and the little disappoint- 
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ments that must be encountered. I mean 
when it is not an everyday affair, a mere mat- 
ter of routine.” 

Upon this hint, Mrs. Ramsay began to 
rally and to recover an appearance of spirits. 
But Lady Allerton didn’t intend to stay; she 
was sure that Mrs. Ramsay ought not to talk, 
that she ought to lie down to rest : she should 
not, in fact, have come in at all, but that she 
had received and accepted an invitation to 
Elderslie for the following Friday, and she 
was anxious to know whether Mrs. Ramsay 
and Margaret were to be there. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, “ and Edith Somers.” 

Lady Allerton was very glad; Lady Aller- 
ton was not aware that Miss Somers and 
Lady Howell were acquainted. 

“All my friends are Edith’s,” said Mar- 
garet in reply. 

Lady Allerton observed that this was quite 
aromantic friendship, and took her leave. 


CHAPTER II. 


ELDERSLIE HALL, the seat of Sir Simon 
Howell, was very near being one of the show- 
places of the county which was honored by 
its existence in it. Fortunately, however, for 
its inhabitants and their visitors, it had es- 
caped this inconvenient distinction. Ladies 
were not chased from room to room of a 
morning, in order that their abandoned work 
and their books hastily laid down might be 
subjected to the scrutinizing examination of 


"strangers, whose curiosity is often more alive 


to the tastes and occupations of the owners 
of the mansions to which they have obtained 
entrance, than to the wonders of art or of 
upholstery which give the only fair excuse 
for their admittance. Yet Eldersile might 
easily have taken its place among the houses 
recommended to the attention of visitors in 
the “ Handbook,” of ——shire. A very lit- 
tle more architectural merit, a very few more 
pictures and statues, and a very little more 
historical interest, would have made it equal 
with many houses through whose rooms ad- 
miring parties are now hurried by magnifi- 
cent housekeepers. 

The house was a large one, and had about 
it all the appurtenances of terraces, flights of 
steps, formal gardens, and picturesque out- 
buildings, which serve so well to connect art 
and nature. Ornate but less artificial plea- 
sure-grounds lay beyond the clipped hedges 
and trim parterres in one direction; and be- 
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yond these again were shrubberies merging 
insensibly into the natural woods, and cloth- 
ing the sides of the amphitheatric semicircle 
‘of hill which Jay beyond the house, and 
through which walks were cut at various lev- 
els and in different directions. On the other 
side was a spacious walled garden, with a 
mulberry tree in the centre; while a snn-dial 
and a small fish-pond balanced each other at 
opposite corners. The walls and beds bore 
testimony to the diligence and skill of the 
gardener out of doors; while a row of fore- 
ing-houses and a grapery showed that all the 
modern science of horticulture had been added 
to all the old-fashioned excellencies of former 
days. In winter winds or summer heats, the 
walls gave protection alike from sun or 
blast; and a few roses and other simple 
flowers were ranged along the paths, so that 
the eye was at once gratified by their beauty 
and satisfied by the sight of the goodly rows 
of edibles which occupied the chief portion of 
the ground. 

The interior of the house was comfortable 
and roomy, without exceeding the limits of 
domesticity. The principal feature was a li- 
brary, or long gallery for books, which ranged 
the whole length of one side of the house. 
Over the main chimney-piece of this room 
hung a portrait, to which the attention of 
strangers was sure to be directed by Sir Si- 
mon before they had been long his guests, 
It was a good full-length picture of a placid- 
looking gentleman in a flowing wig and a 
damask silk gown, covered profusely with 
golden flowers, standing at a table, and al 
sorbed in reading the address of a letter 
which he held in one hand, and which was 
superscribed to 

“The Right Honorable 
Sir Simon Howe 1, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

This Sir Simon was, in fact, an ancestor of 
the present baronet, in the third or fourth 
generation back, who had been member for 
the county, and who, fora short time, had held 
the office in the robes of which he was depicted. 
His name is of course duly recorded in Beat- 
son’s Index, but it made little noise in history 
and beyond the walls of Elderslie is now sel- 
dom seen, and never heard of. Upon his 
descendant, however, the sometime minister 
continued to exercise a curious influence, 
The fact that one of his family had once been 
a statesman in office, however obscure, and 
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had sat in Parliament for his native county, 
was never absent from Sir Simon’s thoughts. 
He had been in Parliament himself for a 
short time, but under circumstances to which 
he was not very fond of alluding. A vacancy 
had occurred in the representation of a 
neighboring borough a few months only be- 
fore the expected termination of a Parliament. 
The noble lord who was almost omnipotent 
in the disposition of the seat, and who was 
anxious for once that it should not be held 
either by a member of his own family, or by 
some elsewhere seatless member of the Gov- 
ernment which he supported, had thought it a 
favorable opportunity to admit the voters to 
some apparent exercise of their choice, by 
permitting Sir Simon to be elected. Sir Si- 
mon was eminently respectable, not unpopular 
with his neighbors, and entirely unconnected 
with himself; and the omission for once to 
nominate in the usual way might perhaps 
help to save the borough from inscription in 
the Schedule A or Schedule B of a future Re- 
form Bill. So far the noble lord’s motives were 
intelligible. It was more surprising to his 
friends in what manner Sir Simon was in- 
duced to forego his dignity, and to allow him- 
self to be returned for what was obviously a 
temporary purpose ; in short, to allow himself 
to be used in the character of that somewhat 
old-fashioned domestic utensil, called a warm- 
ing-pan—perhaps not a vulgar copper warm- 
ing-pan, but of nobler metal, yet certainly a 
warming-pan. Mfall that passed between the 
noble lord or his active agent, Mr. Burgage, 
and Sir Simon could have been brought to light 
without still farther offence to Sir Simon’s 
wounded dignity, the process would have been 
understod. In truth, as may be surmised, 
more was said than was meant, or Sir Simon 
chose to think so. Sir Simon never forgot 
the great article of his family creed, that El- 
derslie should be represented in the House 
of Commons, and indeed almost believed 
that the British Constitution was in danger 
and open to perilous censure if he were not 
in Parliament as head of the house of Elders- 
lie and lineal descendant of his obscurely great 
namesake. Sir Simon, in short, was dying 
for a seat. Why he did not sit for the 
vounty as a matter of course, was a question 
he never could satisfactorily answer to him- 
self; but although one or two general elec- 
tions and one or two death vacancies had oc- 
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come forward. He would not quite confess 
it to himself, but he was not at heart sure 
that the leading men in the county thought 
it so necessary for themselves as he did, that 
he, Sir Simon, should be one of the knights 
of the shire. So he never broke ground on 
the subject with any of the great magnates, 
or any of the subordinate but not less pow- 
ful managers of such things, upon whose 
wishes or interests the much coveted honor 
of parading the county town on the day of 
election, with a sword girt round his body 
depended. Yet whenever an election was 
impending, Sir Simon’s hopes were high 
within him. . He opened his letters with a 
peculiar interest; he glanced anxiously at the 
column headed “Electioneering News” in 
the local newspapers; he even expected that 
every carriage that rolled up the avenue 
might contain a deputation, or a confidential 
mission, to request him on the part of the 
influentials of the county to suffer himself to 
be put in nomination, with every promise of 
support from the proper quarters. The Bar- 
onet’s letters, however, on such occasions were 
as dull as usual; the newspapers obstinately 
refused even to give currency to a rumor, af- 
terwards to be contradicted, “That it was 
with much pleasure they had to announce 
that a well-known gentleman, the owner of 
Elderslie Hall, one of whose ancestors had 
formerly served the country in a high office, 
had been requested to stand for the county ;” 
and the suspicious vehicles approaching the 
house, only contained the doctor from the 
neighboring town come to see one of the 
servants; or his own lawyer, who did no bus 
iness in Mr. Burgage’s line, bringing him 
ordinary papers to sign. So that when the 
specious offer to occupy the vacant seat for 
Calverwells was artfully presented to Sir Si- 
mon, it found him ready to swallow the bait, 
and eager to enter Parliament even as a bor- 
ough member; viewing in his own mind the 
deferred honors of the county representative 
as the reward of the parliamentary experience 
and distinction to be gained in his humbler 
and preliminary capacity while sitting for 
Calverwells. The offer was of course accom- 
panied by many expressions of esteem, and 
of regret that his services had been so long 
withheld from the country. Sir Simon would 
have told any one at the time that his tenure 
of the seat was to be permanent ; Mr. Burgage; 
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afterwards have taken his oath that it was 
distinctly intimated to Sir Simon—or at least 
must have been understood between men of 
the world—that Sir Simon must have known 
.—that the seat was not to be his a second 
time. And if he were speaking toa friend of 
Sir Simon’s, he would of course throw in, 
that Sir Simon was really looking to the per- 
manent representation of the county—a piece 
of vanity, indeed, which Sir Simon had al- 
lowed to escape him in his communications 
with Mr. Burgage, and the recollection of which 
effectually closed Sir Simon’s lips when, after 
the next general election, he found himself 
neither member for Calverwells nor for the 
county, nor for any other place, and read the 
addresses on his letters, shorn of the magic 
capitals M. P., which for the time he regarded 
with more love than even the enduring capital 
B and small t, of which nothing could deprive 
him. 

To return to the library at Elderslie. Its 
walls were occupied by twelve wire-grated 
bookcases, each surmounted by the bust of 
a Cesar, and containing a somewhat ancient 
coliection of books. Indeed, they had for the 
most part been acquired by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose portrait was appro- 
priately placed among the volumes which he 
had brought together, and some of the least 
important of. which were even dedicated to 
himself. For in his younger days he had 
lived with the wits of the Augustan age of the 
last century—had frequented Will’s, and 
mingled an affectation of literature with his 
polities. Accordingly, the shelves bore an 
original copy of the Spectator, bound up as 
it came out, and with all the old advertise- 
ments of the day on the outside sheets. Upon 
them were the folio subscription copies of Mr. 
Pope’s works, and many a row of forgotten 

pamphlets on the theological and political 
questions of the time, pamphlets among which 
Lord Macaulay would delight to revel, and 
from whose dulness many a brilliant passage 
of condensed opinion might be expressed by 
him. A small room between the library and the 
entrance-hall, now used as a gunroom and de- 
pository for the overflowings of the library, 
had some historical interest attached to it, 
In it, according to the traditions of the house, 
two of the conspirators in the gunpowder plot 
used to hold their meetings during the early 
progress of that scheme. ‘The fact is not re- 
corded in general history, nor in any of the 
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particular memoirs on the subject; but in all 
probability the tradition was correct—and that 
antiquary would have fared ill at Elderslie who 
ventured to doubt its truth in the hearing of Sir 
Simon, for he valued the legend of this apart- 
ment only next after the family portrait in the 
library, and he seldom passed through it in 
company without a solemn joke about smell- 
ing powder, and an allusion to the present 
use,of the chamber. 

The rest of the house may be easily imag- 
ined. There were some fair Italian pictures 
of the later masters, and a few antique stat- 
ues of moderate merit, brought home about 
the middle of the last century by the then 
head of the family, who made the grand tour, 
as became a gentleman of the period, and 
when such commodities were to be had ata 
less price, and perhaps with a less chance 
of imposture than has been the case more 
lately, ‘ 

Lady Howell’s rooms were cheerful and 
pleasant, and the house generally, apart from 
a certain air of pomposity, was habitable, and 
full of resources for a rainy day. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was, however, on no rainy day, but on a 
fine one in July, only two days following that 
on which she was introduced to the notice of 
the reader in London, that Mrs. Ramsay, ac- 
companied by her daughter and Edith, and 
occupying Sir Simon’s barouche, sent to meet 
them at the station at Calverwells, drove up 
to the porch of Elderslie Hall. Mrs. Ramsay 
got out with glittering eyes and a smiling face, 
but Edith observed that Margaret looked pale 
and weary, and that she had an air of languor 
while she followed the pompous train of ser- 
vants who went to announce her arrival to 
Lady Howell. As she entered the drawing- 
room looking out upon the terrace, bright 
with flowers and fountains, Lady Howell 
came forward to meet her, and kissed her 
with a kiss that was rather patronizing than 
affectionate. She received her mother and 
Edith with great courtesy, but with little 
warmth, ard Edith felt a chill creep over 
her. Whatever the influence of Lady How- 
ell’s manner upon Edith and Margaret, it 
produced no effect upon Mrs. Ramsay, whose 
loquacity was unabated, and whose spirits 
seemed to rise as the grandeur of Elderslie 
Hall struck her more and more in every 
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“T never,” she said, “approach this en- 
chanting place without. thinking of that sub- 
lime passage in Macbeth, ‘This castle hath a 
pleasant seat.’” 

“Ah!” said Lady Howell, with a laugh, 
which she often used, because her teeth were 
handsome ; “I see you are notchanged. The 
smoke of London has not smothered your 
poetical fire. But itis really a pity to waste 
these fine things on us. They should be 
printed and published, as selections from the 
first English writer, or flowers culled from 
choice garlands, or parterres from a poet’s 
terrace, collected by a‘ lady of fashion; and 
then you might dedicate the volume to Wil- 
liam Charlton, the greatest poet of his time. 
That sounds very like a real book, doesn’t it? 
What do you think of it? What do you say, 
Edith ; and you, Margaret, who are both such 
true admirers of this modern poet. Will you 
consult Charlton himself about it? You can, 
for we expect him to dinner to-night.” 

“ Charlton to dinner to-night!” cried Edith ; 
and all the chillness evaporated. “To dinner 
to-night. How glad Iam!” 

“How have you contrived to get him?” 
questioned Mrs. Ramsay, who was much ac- 
customed to think of contrivance in such 
matters. 

“How? Why, by asking him. He and 
his wife have taken a house at Calverwells, 
and there they are established for the present. 
I have asked his wife as well! That, indeed, 
is necessary ; for do you know, actually, he 
won’t go out without her? He is not so com- 
fortable a poet as the late Tom Moore, who 
knew how to love his Bessie quietly at home, 
and to leave her there, when he was wanted 
out. No; we must be willing to receive this 
poet as he is, with encumbrances.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Edith. “Iam 
sure you do not know Mrs. Charlton, or you 
would not call her an encumbrance. She is 
graceful and gentle, and if she hangs upon 
him, it is as an ornament.” 

“Tt is true,” said Lady Howell, “ that she 
is not actually vulgar. She is, I admit, quite 
presentable ; still she is the daughter of an 

obscure artist, and there is nothing very par- 
ticular about her in any way. However, Sir 
Simon is willing to receive her.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Mrs. Ramsay ; “ for 
after all, one should not separate man and 
wife. You know, my dear, you would not 
exactly like Sir Simon to be asked to leave 
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you at home. ‘Home, home, sweet, sweet 
home,’” and she began to hum the air. 

“ You are out of tune, mamma,” said Lady 
Howell, sharply. 

“ ¢ Like sweet bells jangled,’” rejoined Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

“ Will you show us our rooms, Sophia?” 
said Margaret, wishing to interrupt a dialogue 
which she did not relish, 

“Certainly,” said Lady Howell; “it is 
right that you should refresh your looks a 
little before you see Sir Simon,” and as she 
spoke she preceded them up-stairs, and then 
ushered them into a handsome bedroom 
which, by their own particular request, they 
were to share. 

A classical vase filled with roses occupied 
the centre of a writing-table of inlaid marble, 
and 

“Oh! what beautiful roses,” cried Edith; 
“T must put some of them in my hair.” 

“Put some of them into Margaret’s cheeks,” 
said Lady Howell, “ and I will thank you;— 
why the child has lost her complexion, and 
her beauty a good deal depends on it. Adieu 
for the present, my dears: in ten minutes 
Sparkles shall come to you (for mamma must 
have her own maid entirely to herself), and 
mind that you let her turn you out according 
to her own taste—it is better than yours, I 
assure you.” F 

With this she left the room; and as she 
went out Edith could not refuse her admira 
tion to her tall figure and to the fine shape of 
her head, but, turning to compare her beauty 
with that of her more delicate and refined 
sister, she perceived that Margaret was sunk 
in thought, and completely abstracted from 
the scene before her. Knowing that silent 
thought may sometimes afford much pleasure, 
she would not at once interrupt her, but occu- 
pied herself quietly with arranging some of 
the flowers for her hair. At the end of five 
minutes, however, she thought it time that a 
day-dream should cease, and so she addressed 
her friend— 

“ Margaret, did you hear what Lady Howell 
said, and are you personally acquainted with 
Sparkles, upon whom we are to place so much 
dependence, to whose better judgment we are 
blindly to resign our own on one of the most 
important of our pursuits in life; and can 
you tell me if she deserves such implicit coil 
fidence ? ” ' 

Margaret started at the first sound of 
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Edith’s voice, but at the end of the sentence 
it was clear that she had listened, for she 
said, “ Of course a lady’s-maid in the estab- 
lishment of Sir Simon must have a taste be- 
yond our own.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined Edith, “as Sir Simon’s 
visitors we must gain an importance.” 

“ Yes, but we are only just arrived, and the 
maid has been here three years. Oh, Edith, 
I wish I could like my brother-in-law better. 
I think I ought, for he is really a well-con- 
ducted man ; but I do feel sorry to see his 
eldest boy look like him. His solemn sen- 
tentiousness, his narrow-minded _ self-suffi- 
ciency, his ,puffed-up pride all about nothing 
—for he has nothing to be proud of—I feel 
to be almost unendurable. In order to bear 
his society I am obliged to think of some- 
thing better, and then I contrast with all this 
assumption the quiet ease of Lord Hanworth’s 
manner.” 

“Have you been thinking of that all this 
time ?” asked Edith, with a sraile. 

“Oh no, not of that; I was thinking about 
Charlton’s last poem.” 

“ And about Lord Hanworth’s{criticism on 
it, at his last visit in Chesterfield-street. 
Well, you know I ventured to differ from 
him.” 

“You did, Edith, and I almost envied your 
unconstraint, your freedom of speech, and 
your fearlessness, when I could hardly,speak, 
even to say Yes.” 

“Do not distress yourself for that, Mar- 
garet ; you were probably well enough under- 
stood; and as for what I said, you know Lord 
Hanworth must sometimes be opposed like 
other men, or his temper will be ruined; so 
even for your sake I am resolved not to be 
afraid of him.” 

“Ah! not for my sake, Edith, but for the 
sake of following your own nature: you are 
able to indulge your humor, having no strong 
feeling to depress it. It is easy to be valiant 
when, if you should chance to offend, you may 
do it without concern.” 

“No, no, Margaret; indeed I could not 
offend any human being without some sensa- 

tion of concern—not even Sir Simon; but a 
lifference with me could not offend Lord 
Hanworth, and indeed I believe I am so for- 
tunate as not to have the power of offending 
anybody.” 
This sentence was closed with something 
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like a sigh, which did not escape Margaret, 
and she rose and kissed her cheek, and would 
have said something gentle to her but that 
the lady’s-maid’s knock was heard at the door 
and she was admitted, and then the earnest 
business of the toilet began. It was 'so well 
accomplished that Sir Simon, when these 
young girls entered his drawing-room, was 
satisfied that their presence was ornamental, 
and accordingly he advanced to meet them 
with his best grace, which was bad enough— 
a frigid extension of one finger to Edith, a 
condescending bestowal of the whole hand 
upon Margdret, a ceremonious bow to his 
mother-in-law. But that lady was determined 
to force a better reception. In good humor 
with herself, and with her new dress, it was 
natural that she should be in good humor 
with Sir Simon too—and besides, she was 
romantic and affectionate; so she stepped 
daintily forward on her little feet, and plac- 
ing two well-ringed hands on his broad, high 
shoulders, she said, caressingly, “Sir Simon, 
my dear son, it does me good to see you. 
You and Sophia are looking well, as always; 
tell me, what do you think of us?” 

“T think you will look better when you 
have been a few days at Elderslie,” said Sir 
Simon, with an attempt at graciousness ; “ but 
allow me now to place you in an arm-chair, 
and suffer me to place you so that you will 
have in view all the beauties of our terrace. 
Is there any one present to whom I should’ 
introduce you first? No, I believe you al- 
ready are acquainted with General Sir George 
Allerton and Lady Allerton, their daughter 
Adeline, and Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, and Captain 
French, and probably Sophia has already in- 
formed you that they are doing us the honor 
of being our guests.” 

“She has told me,” replied Mrs. Ramsay, 
“that you are doing them the honor of re- 
ceiving them.” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Sir Simon, “ it is 
certain that they are here. We shall be but 
asmall party at dinner to-night, the only ex- 
pected addition toit being the Charltons, who 
are coming over from Calverwells. Charlton, 
as you know, is a poet, and, I am free to 
admit, a notorious poet, whatever may be my 
prjvate opinion of his merits; and Lady 
Howell has invited Mrs. Charlton too, for he 
will not go where she is not asked, and Lady 
Howell assures me that she is quite present- 
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able. I have also heard Lord Hanworth 
speak favorably of her, and you know at any 
rate we can afford to be civil.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Ramsay, who al- 
ways agreed with her son-in-law. 

And now Sir Simon left her in order po- 
litely to sit down by Lady Allerton, who had 
that very morning written his name down at 
the head of a list of bores that she kept on 
her private tablets. Mrs. Lacy meanwhile 
was describing to Lady Howell all the partic- 
ulars of the last railway accident. Mrs. Lacy 
was a lady whose tallness and paleness gave 
her particular claims to the character of gen- 
tility, and whose disposition to moan and sigh 
gave her peculiar claims to the character of 
amiability. She was then ‘a lady-like, amia- 
ble woman ; though Lady Allerton, when she 
spoke to Lady Howell in confidence, called 
her a very tiresome one. When she greeted 
Margaret and Edith, she assured them that 
they looked very pale, and was certain that 
. they had found the journey down very fatigu- 
ing ; and when she had done that, she passed 
on to a lamentation over all the illnesses that 
the late heat had occasioned, with minute de- 
scriptions of a particular case of typhus, and 
general anticipations of a cholera likely to 
break out, dwelling upon all the details of 
suffering with great zest. 

Lady Allerton, observing the growing en- 
thusiasm of her manner, inquired “ What dis- 
‘aster or what disease is Mrs. Lacy describ- 
ing?” 

“T have no doubt” said Sir Simon, sol- 
emnly, “that she is telling Margaret Ramsay 
of the late appearance of typhus in this neigh- 
borhood. It has been severe—unaccountably 
severe ; it has, indeed, attacked one of the 
children of one of my tenants. In fact, its se- 
verity is quite unexampled.” 

“T thought so,” said,Lady Allerton. “I 
saw that Mrs. Lacy had something that she 
enjoyed talking'sbout. So itis that we suffer 
for each other’s good. If there were no exces- 
sive miseries in the world, where would dear 
Mrs. Lacy find a vent for her excessively 
con#passionate disposition? It is a postive 
benefft to her that your tenant’s child has the 
typhus.” 

In answer to this observation, Sir Simon 
took out his watch, and when he had looked 
at it, he observed, ¥ 

“ It is seven o’clock, Lady Howell.” 

“ Now, seven o’clock, was the dinner hour 
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at Elderslie Hall, and Sir Simon despised 
whoever forgot it; but the Charltons were 
not yet come. 

“Will you ring for dinner, then?” re- 
plied Lady Howell, “ or will you{waitifive min- 
utes?” 

“They know the dinner hour,” said Sir 
Simon. “I will ring.” 

And the bell was rung, and the gong was 
sounded. Dinner was announced, and Sir 
Simon led in Lady Allerton, the rest follow- 
ing in due order; or, as Mrs. Ramsay ob- 
served, in the “order of their going.” The 
ostentatious display of plate on the dinner- 
table failed to restore Sir Simon’s ruffled good- 
humor, and the sight of the two gaps roused 
him to fresh peevishness. He swallowed his 
soup silently for a while, and then observed to 
Lady Allerton, 

“ Poets are peculiar people.” 

Poets are peculiar people! So it seemed 
at that moment to Sir Simon; and the weak- 
nesses of genius showed ‘more clearly to his 
eyes on this than on all the many other occa- 
sions on which they are recorded for the sat- 
isfaction of the less gifted. The vices of Byron, 
the extravagances of Schiller, the intoxication 
of Burns, the life of Shelly, and the death of 
Chatterton, evinced it less strongly to him 
than the too late for dinner of Charlton. For 
Sir Simon had a near sight. 

Lady Allerton, who readily took up any 
theme on which she could display her smart- 
ness, at once took up this, not wasting the 
pungency of her remarks on the the dull ears 
of Sir Simon, but expressing them loudly for 
the benefit of the whole party. 

“Poets,” said she “are indeed peculiar 
people. Never punctual, they expect us all 
to be punctual for them; they indulge them- 
selves in all their fancies, and indulge the 
world with all their complaints. They ex- 
pect us all to give way to them, and the only 
thing they give way to is their own tem- 
pers.” 

“But J,” said Sir Simon, “ never give way 
to anybody.” 

“ Poets,” said Mrs. Ramsay at this juncture, 
“ are privileged people.” 

“On account of their rarity,” said Edith. 

« After all, what is poetry?” asked Lady 
Howell. 
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“ Poetry is great stuff.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Captain French, who was 
a young coxcomb in the Guards. “TI should 
like you to sit as member for my county, Sir 
Simon, to represent my sentiments in Parlia- 
ment.” 

“ When I was a member of the House—” 
rejoined Sir Simon. 

At these words, spoken with particular de- 
liberation, a gloom showed itself on every 
face, fer there was no theme more tedious 
than that of Sir Simon’s proceedings as a 
member of Parliament. | 

“When I sat in the House I must in- 
form you, Captain French, that I purposely 
avoided ” 

But what he purposely avoided was never 
known, for happily a stir was heard in the 
hall, and the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Charlton. 
Mrs. Charlton was attractive and graceful, 
and with a natural and gentle ease replied to 
Lady Howell’s haughty courtesies, and ex- 
pressed her regret for the accident which had 
detained them on the road. Lady Howell in 
return begged her to excuse the seeming in- 
attention of beginning dinner without them. 
Mrs. Charlton was delighted that they had 
not waited, and General Allerton, who was a 
gourmand, and next whom she was seated, 
was very honestly delighted too. Sir Simon, 
with a severe look at Charlton, said that it 





one; but the look was lost upon Charlton, 
for he was occupied in disengaging his chair 
from Lady Allerton’s skirt. He was indeed 
somewhat slow in his movements, and in soci- 
ety generally was rather thoughtful than 
quick. His manner was even not wholly free 
from embarrassment, as if at times the fulness 
of his thought or of his feeling impeded the 
readiness of his utterance; but his counte- 
nance was rapid in its changes, indicating a 
temperament at variance with his manner, 
and his bearing was peculiarly erect. 

Lady Allerton, who had but a few minutes 
since commented so sharply upon him and 
his fraternity, was now seeking to add some 
of his distinction to her own by an appearance 
of familiarity, and was opening upon him the 
full fire of her flattery. 

“You have just heard,” said she, “ Sir 
Simon’s remark, that his rule is never to wait 
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would make no exception; and to say the 
truth, the disappointment that came over us 
all, the fear lest we should altogether lose the 
rare treat of your presence that was promised 
to us, made our dinner especially necessary to 
us in this case. Our spirits, I assure you, 
were beginning to fail.” 

To this direct volley Charlton could not 
oppose a steady front. He bowed his head 
and found no answer ready. All men like 
flattery, and all women, too; but few like it 
so coarsely served. A delicate palate will 
only relish it delicately done; and besides, 
there was something in Lady Allerton’s na- 
ture ‘that was out of harmony with Charlton’s ; 
and so, with no more attention to her than 
bare politeness required, his eyes sought his 
two especial favorites, Edith and Margaret. 
Edith sat opposite to him, and a bright glance 
of recognition was exchanged between them, 
—such a glance as passes only between two 
friends. 

“You seem to knew Miss Somers very 
well,” said Lady Allerton, in sharp tones. 

“T do,” replied Charlton ; and bis tone was 
earnest. 

“ Have you known her long?” 

“No; but I know her well.” 

“Those are hest known who have least in 
them,” said Lady Allerton. 

“But that is not the case with Miss 
Somers.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Lady Allerton, “ she 
is a friend of Mrs. Charlton ? ” 

“Mrs. Charlton feels as I do about her. 
Her sweet countenance, her lively and femi- 
nine wit, her charming enthusiasm—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Lady Allerton, “ there 
T have it; you have given me the key to un- 
lock the secret of her attraction. That 
‘charming enthusiasm’ is for you; that ac- 
counts for it. She is not admired by men 
generally.” 

“She probably does not want the general 
admiration of men.” 

“She has no accomplishments; she may 
perhaps just draw and, sing a little, but it is 
so very little that it can be used merely, as 
the phrase is, to please herself: it is nothing 
in society.” 

“ But she can please without it.” 

“Of course” (archly); “by her enthusi- 
asm.” 





for dinner for any one; even for you he 


Sir Simon caught the word, and it inspired 
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him with a sentence. He cleared his throat, 
winked his eyes, and said—* Enthusiasm is a 
very foolish thing.” 

“JT quite agree with you,” said Captain 
French ; “ enthusiasm is a very foolish thing.” 

“ How very satirical you both are,” said 
Mrs. Lacy; “I declare it is quite cruel.” 

“ What a first-rate dish this is,” cried Gene- 
ral Allerton, who, now that the first longings 
of his appetite were assuaged, was able to 
speak. “It is glorious, it is delicious; it is 
admirably compounded! It combines all the 
merits of French and English cookery!” 
He spoke thick and fast. 

“There,” said Charlton to Lady Allerton, 
“is an instance of genuine enthusiasm. Sir 
Simon must proceed to condemn it.” 

But Sir Simon approved it — steadily, 
strongly, and deliberately he approved it. 

“ You are quite right; I do not know a bet- 
ter dish. Our cook is a first-rate hand—I do 
not know a better cook.” 

Lady Howell, whose desire to respect her 
husband often led her to the rescue, to try to 
give a new turn to his observations, re- 
marked, 

“ What Sir Simon says is true; there is a 
‘remarkable improvement in English cookery. 
If the long peace with France has done 
nothing better, it has at least done that for 
us.” 

“ On the other hand,” said Charlton, “ they 
complain that theirs is damaged by contact 
with ours.” 

“¢ When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war,’” said Mrs, Ramsay. 

“ A Frenchman,” continued Charlton, “ was 
lamenting to me the other day the general 
degradation of genius in his country; and 
Ifting up his hands and eyes, he said, ‘ Mon- 
sieur, pour la cuisine, c’est une chose du 
passé!’” 

“ He was quite right to lament it,” said the 
General. 

“In his place,” said Sir Simon, “I should 
determine to endeavor to revive it; and I 
should certainly succeed. With a little care 
and a little patience, and a proper use of 
one’s influence, it could be done easy enough.” 

“ Easy enough,” was a favorite phrase of 
Sir Simon’s, for there were so few things he 
had ever tried to do that it was natural all 
should seem equally easy to him. And he 
now added to this “Easy enough,” “If it 

were worth one’s while.” What his while 


‘ 
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Presently the little boys (Sir Simon’s were 
all boys) came in to dessert, and their appear- 
ance was a relief, for Sir Simon was talking, 
They came in dressed according to the fashion 
of the day, in bright-colored velvet coatees 
and collars of point lace, such as used to he 
monopolized by dowager ladies, but such as 
are now held indispensable to, the well-being 
of little boys, The heir to Elderslie Hall 
was seated next to his father; and he objected 
so very strongly to leave that. seat when he 
was told at the end of ten minutes that it 
was time for him to retire to his bed, that 
Lady Howell, to avoid disturbance, gave the 
proper sign to Lady Allerton, and the ladies 
rose from table in order to induce the little 
boy to follow. His mother then, after a short 
struggle, consigned him to the care of his 
nurse, and seated herself with her mother 
and Mrs. Charlton by the open window look- 
ing out upon the terrace; while Lady Allet 
ton, and Adeline, and Edith, and Margaret 
walked into the garden to discuss the guests. 
“My dear Sophia,” said Mrs, Ramsay, 
seriously, “ your ladies overbalance your gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Tt was unavoidable to-day,” said Lady 
Howell, “ but to-morrow it will be properly 
adjusted.” 

“« Who is it wishes for more men,’” re- 
joined Mrs. Ramsay. “ Do you, then, expect 
fresh arrivals to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes; Lord Hanworth and Mr. Valentine 
Vernon. Lord Hanworth should have been 
here to-day; but Sir Simon had a letter by 
the second post in time to prevent us from 
expecting him at dinner.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ViscouNT HANWORTH is a person who 
must be introduced to the reader with some 
formalities, although he was in his modest 
estimation of his own merits less of a person- 
age than perhaps most people are to them- 
selves. He was an only child, and had been 
in possession of his title and estates ever 
since early boyhood. ‘he former was not of 
great antiquity; nor were the latter of vast 
extent ; indeed, but for the circumstance of a 
long minority, during which they were care- 
fully tended, and but for the unexpected dix 
covery of some mineral wealth upon them, 
the estates of the young lord would have 
been barely sufficient to’ enable him to take 
his proper station in the world without re 
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sorting to a wealthy bride, to a colonial gov- 
ernorship, or to mercenary politicdl services 
at home. As it was, however, Lord Han- 
worth took his seat, not, indeed, rich, but 
perfectly independent, and with sufficient 
means to maintain without inconvenience a 
moderate place in the country, and to indulge 
th the pursuits which, above all others, he 
loved. His mother had lived long enough to 
see him safely launched in life, and beyond 
the reach of the coarser temptations of youth. 
She was not a remarkable woman; but she 
loved her son, and the knowledge of that 
leve was to him a tower of strength, and a 
home of refuge. Through Eton and through 
Cambridge it was his habit to make tacit 
reference to what she would like to see him 
dong or hear him saying; and a quiet word 
from. her kind lips, or even a look from her 
gentle eyes, often had kept him right when 
advice might have been rejected, and re- 
proaches have occasioned useless irritation. 
At school, Hanworth had been a retiring, but 
not an unpopular boy. He pulled a fair oar 
in a boat, and was never in any discreditable 
scrapes. His scholarship was exact and ele- 
gant, and the few who really knew him were 
able to predict for him a less commonplace 
future than would have been generally as- 
signed to him by his cotemporaries of that 
time if they ever gave themselves the trouble 
of thinking about it. 

At college, Lord Hanworth was more dis- 
tinguished. If he had been so minded, and 
if the privileges accorded to rank had ren- 
dered it less unusual for its holders to de- 
scend intd the general arena, he might per- 
haps have obtained the highest honors of the 
University. As it was, he attempted nothing 
in which be did not succeed. He carried off 
several prizes for composition; and added to 
his stock of family plate a silver goblet, the 
reward: of the best declamation in his year. 
Coming to Cambridge from a public school, 
he had of course plenty of acquaintances, but 
he was not overwhelmed with too many 
friends of school-days. He had room left to 
enrich himself with others from the larger 
nd more varied field which University life 
opened to him. Soon he was himself sought 
for, and also in turn seeking to become ac- 
quainted with all kinds of excellence. In his 
tooms the really best society of the place 
used often to assemble; and surrounded by 
choice books and a few good works of art, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 169 
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there was hardly a subject that escaped dis* 


‘cussion. Yet Hanworth was far from aiming at 


the empty honors of Admirable-Crichtonship. 
Literature and art gradually came to engross 
more and more of his interest and attention. 
A long tour on the Continent, and more than 
one winter spent in Italy, afterwards fully 
matured in him the fine taste for art which 
had received its earliest development among 
the pictures of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
from the print-shops of King’s-parade. More 
or less reserved he always continued to be— 
if, indeed, it be reserved to avoid unnecessary 
contact or conference with those of one’s fel- 
low-creatures to whom one is not in a condi- 
tion to do good, and from whose society and 
conversation one does not expect improve- 
ment or pleasure. But there was no want of 
good manner; and if only a few could speak 
of much cordiality, none could complain of 
that frigidity and slight degree of inattention, 
which are so often more disagreeable than 
downright rudeness, and which are probably 
the surest method of procuring intense dis- 
like. In company that he liked, no one was 
more charming; but when rare accident 
threw him among natures not congenial with 
his own, it would have required delicate ob- 
servation to detect any expression of impa- 
tience in his bearing under its temporary in- 
congruity. His was, in fact,a self-contained 
disposition, thoroughly trained in all the out- 
ward forms of demonstrative sympathy, but 
for all that, not the less reserved. 

His friends were accustomed to speak of 
him as an uncommon man—his rivals were in 
the habit of calling him odd. In public 
affairs, Lord Hanworth’s views were prudent 
and enlightened. He seldom rose to address 
the well-cushioned but ill-peopled benches of 
the House of Lords—a condition they are 
pretty sure to present unless some personal 
question or angry topic of party interest fills 
them with such an audience as such matters 
are likely to collect—and such occasions Han- 
worth detested. But when he spoke, he 
spoke well; and more than once had been 
pressed to accept office, which he always de- 
clined. At the time on which our story 
throws its light, and compared to which all 
other times must to the reader and writer of 
it be dark and remote, Hanworth was between 
thirty and forty years old, and unmarried. It 
would have tried the sagacity of a stranger to 
fix his age with precision from his appearance 
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or manner. An habitual avoidance of per- 
sonal subjects in his conversation cut off one 
usual clue; and this, coupled with looks some- 
what younger than were due to his length of 
life, might easily mislead to a conjecture of 
more youth than really belonged to him. On 
the other hand, his thoughtful temperament, 
and his accurate knowledge of the public 
events of his own boyhood and the time pre- 
ceding it—a period which has not yet fallen 
into the province of the regular historian, and 
of which mos men are therefore apt to be 
ignorant—would have led to a contrary con- 
clusion. No long discussion, however, need 
continue about the age of a peer. The great 
red book, in virtue of which the name of 
Burke is rendered doubly great, and is be- 
come a snare and a pitfall to the unhappy 
Civil Service examinant who cites the Peerage 
as one of the best known works of the illus- 
trious Edmund—the Peerage soon settles this. 
And no mamma who some years back thought 
Lord Hanworth perhaps too young, and no 
daughter who now perchance thought him 
too old, need have long remained under the 
influence of her own surmises on the matter. 
What attacks of mammas or daughters— 
what covert designs which never saw the light 
—he may have survived or escaped, it is need- 
less to tell. It is enough to say, that his 
name had never been seriously mentioned as 
one of the principal parties in a match—nor 
had his own affections ever been seriously 
engaged; and at five-and-thirty Lord Han- 
worth’s was still a prominent name on many 
a list of eligibilities. When Charlton mar- 
ried, Hanworth’s friends wished he would 
marry too. They had been at school and at 
college together ; they had travelled together ; 
they had been at Rome together; they had 
even lived in London together ; and the com- 
mittees of acquaintances who duly sat to dis- 
cuss the subject, agreed in unanimous reports 
that upon the marriage of Charlton a similar 
svent must shortly overtake the Viscount. 
But they were mistaken, and some years had 
passed without any appearance of their reports 
being adopted by the only person with whom 
it lay tocarry them.out. Charlton’s marriage 
was indeed a surprise and a blow to his 
friend; but it had been so happy, and had, 
in fact, so little separated them, that Lord 
Hanworth soon became reconciled to the 
altered state of things, but without feeling it 
at all incumbent on himself to go and do like- 
wise. 
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It was, in fact, to meet Lord Hanworth 
that Charlton and his wife had been asked to 
dine at Elderslie, as already related ; but an 
expected division, one of the few in the ses 
sion that Hanworth would have cared about 
missing, had detained him a day longer in 
town. Sir Simon could mote easily forgive 
the alteration of twenty-four hours in the 
time of a visit in a noble lord, than he could 
the delay of half that number of minutes in 
coming to dinner, in a poet of whom it could 
not be forgotten that he had sprung from the 
ranks of the people, although he was dis 
tinguished by a lord’s friendship. Yet Han- 
worth was not without apprehension as to the 
manner of his reception, good as his excuse 
was; and as the train rolled into the station 
at Calverwells, the uppermost thought in his 
mind was how he should best appease the 
outraged baronet. As he crossed the. pla 
form to secure a carraige for Elderslie he 
heard his own name called, and turning 
round, saw a little round-figured old gentle 
man, who gradually emerged from a pile of 
luggage. 

“T can’t get these fellows to find my post- 
manteau,” cried a cracked voice. 

“Let my man get it for you,” said Han» 
worth ; “and come with me, if, as I suppose 
by your being here, we are bound to the same 
destination.” r 

“Yes, Iam going to Elderslie; and I wish 
I had known you were in the train. But I 
was late, and only just caught it; lucky for 
you, perhaps, for you’ve escaped my companys 
I always am late, and yet always start sooner 
than other people; and came away without 
my breakfast almost this morning.” 

“See after Mr. Vernon’s things,” said Lord 
Hanworth to his servant ; “ he will come with 
us.” 

The man obeyed, but was not much pleased 
to find himself for the moment identified with 
a most ancient brown portmanteau, gaping al at 
more than one seam, unlocked, and -held to- 
gether only by the straps, which seemed ready 
to break every minute and disclose to further 
view the bursting chaos of clothes and* books, 
within. The rest of Mr. Vernon’s luggage: 
was a green baize bag, from the personal 
custody of which, he would by no means 
allow himself to be dissevered ; and what it 
contained was a mystery never penetrated, 

In a few minutes they were clear of the 
scattered town, and rapidly destroying the 
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distance between it: and the euc of their 
journey. . 

“Have you seen the Times?” said Han- 
worth to his companion, who sat happily 
enough by his side, glad of the lift, and only 
wondering by what device of his own, or by 
what kind contrivance of the temporary owner 
of the carriage, he should escape paying his 
shgre of its hire; for that he would not, in 
fact, have to contribute to it, was past doubt- 
ing. 

“No, I have not,” said Valentine Vernon. 

“They say old Wharton has the gout again, 
and has been advised to retire from Parlia- 
ment.” * 

“Oh dear! That will set our friend Sir 
Simon thinking of his injuries afresh, Whar- 
ton sits for this division. What an unfortu- 
nate thing for us that the announcement of his 
gout could not have been kept quiet for a few 
days longer! It will be the death of us. 
Some men are bores all their lives, and con- 
trivg to be bores to the last ; ‘ the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death,’ as Mrs. Ramsay would 
say. I shall continue to be one myself, I be- 
lieve, and nobody will be actually sorry for 
my death except the insurance companies.” 

“Do you know, by any chance, whom we 
are likely to find to share this great calamity 
with us?” said Hanworth, with a smile. 

“Oh yes! I know all about it, for I met 
Lady Allerton, and she always knows every 
thing about her neighbors. There are the 
Ramsays there, and Captain French, and the | 
Allertons themselves, parents and child, and | 
Miss Somers, who is the bosom-friend of Miss | 
Ramsay, or who, as Lady Allerton says, goes 
about with the Ramsays. However, the truth : 





is I know more of her than of them. I knew 
her father long ago, and nowI know her, 
and that’s better. The Colonel is what’s 
called a very gentlemanly man—that is, he’s 
very dull. To do him justice, he feels his 
own dulness as he ought, or perhaps you 
would say as he ought not, for he trusts his 
daughter a great deal to the keeping of her 
friends, and walks off to enliven his own 
spirits with the gaieties of Paris and the free- 
dom of a bachelor’s life. I suppose Edith is 
like her mother. She’s a strange girl; she’s 
a mass of contradictions,” 

Lord Hanworth, who had been cutting the 
leaves of a new magazine on which his eyes 
were bent down, now looked up and said, 
“How do youmean?” , 

“ Why, I mean this, that she’s a young lady 
and not affected, lively and not a flirt, clever 
and unassuming, pretty and she doesn’t know 
it.” 

“T should hardly call Miss Somers pretty,” 
said Lord Hanworth, in the tone of delibera- 
tion and doubt that was habitual to him. 

“Then I suppose, you've not looked much 
at her,” said Vernon; but I know you’re a 
man that loves to take an exception, and I’m 
never surprised when you contradict me, 
The worst of it is, if you Cisagree with me, 
you'll have to agree with a great many others; 
and I believe, indeed, that the world in gene- 
ral—that is, the world we live in—is agreed 


'as to the superior beauty of Miss Ramsay. 


However, I don’t want to disparage Miss 
Ramsay—she’s very rich!” 

“Miss Ramsay,” said Lord Hanworth, “is 
certainly very beautiful.” 





THe ANGLO-AMERICAN LIGAMENT.—A cer- 
tain Proverb suggests the expediency of having 
two strings to your bow. This adage may be 
recommended to the attention of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. If the Sea-Serpent were 
to snap one cable, he would not destroy the 
communieation between America and England 
if there were another left, still less if there were 
two or three. : 

The President expressed a hope that the Tele- 
graph would be respected in case of hostilities. 
Probably it will. Few nations would like to 
fignt the United States and Kingdom together, 





and if either the States or the Kingdom should 
be separately at war, whosoever damaged the 
cable would invade not only the belligerent na- 
tion, but also the other. He would thus make 
enemies of both ; and the fact is that— 


‘“« Whoever dares the Telegraph displace, 
Must meet America and England face to face,” 


which most Powers, however great, would think 
of twice at least before doing. The Atlantic 
Telegraph therefore, may be said, odd as the 
phrase may seem, to be bound down to keep the 
peace.—Punch. 
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From The Westminister Review. 
THE CALAS TRAGEDY. 

Jean Calas, et sa Famille, Etude Historique 
d’aprés les Documents Originaux, suivie 
des Dépéches du Comte Saint-Florentin, 
Ministre Secrétaire d’Etat, & Par Ath- 
anase Coquerel Fils, Pasteur Suffragant de 
YEglise Reformée de Paris. Paris: Joel 
Cherbuliez. 1858. 

It happens, from time to time, that the 
world is called upon to alter or reverse one of 
its settled judgments on some character or 
event of the past time. Some new evidence 
turns up, or the old facts are more carefully 
and critically inquired into, and the result is 
that the traditional view of the case has to be 
modified or corrected. This is the legitimate 
advance of knowledge. This is the way in 
which history can take its place among the 
progressive studies; and to make such a dis- 
covery is one of the most prized rewards of 
its critical study. 

Avery different complexion belongs to those 
fluctuations of the popular taste which dispose 
it at one time to admire, and soon again to 
hate, the same objects. This mutability of 
opinion, — the “turba Remi” burning the 
gods which once it worshipped—does not op- 
erate upon the living hero or statesman only, 
it is extended far back into history. This 


shifting of opinion is a process, like the other, 
incessantly at work, and inevitable in its oper- 
ations as the law of elevation and depression 


in terrestrial physics. But it is not a legiti- 
mate process. It is not one worked out by 
the science of criticism. It is no part of the 
solid victory of the human understanding. It 
is rather the play of human passion, and the 
confession of human infirmity. 

A very remarkable instance of this insta- 
bility of historical belief is brought before us 
by a brochure of a young writer, who bears 
the honored name of Athanase Coquerel. It 
offers a complete narrative, far the most com- 
plete that has ever been published, of the case 
of Jean Calas, a Protestant, who was executed 
. at Toulouse, in 1762, on the charge of having 
murdered his eldest son, but who was after- 
wands discovered to have been innocent. 
The publication has been called forth by per- 
ceiving a fashion growing up, first in Catholic 
circles and religious periodicals, and extend- 
ing gradually from them to society at large, of 
believing Calas guilty. This “ view,’’ which 
is thus spreading itself to the sun, has no 
foundation on any new documents or facts 
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that have only now been brought to light- 
It is a mere sign of the great general reaction 
of opinion in France—one of the straws which 
show which way the wind -is setting. More 
than two years ago Emile Montégut said 
(Revue des Deux Mondes)— 

“ What do you think of the Calas business 
—what of that of the Chevalier Labarre? Are 
you for or against the revocation of the Egict 
of Nantes? Such is the conversation, full of 
present meaning, which one hears in the 
salons of Paris—Paris of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

This disposition is not mere levity and fic- 
kleness, the caprice of the mob which turns 
upon its own idol—odit damnatos—it is a 
part of that general Catholic revival which has 
been working for some years, and which, like 
a fog, is spreading over the face of opinion, 
and giving its own views and altered propar+ 
tions to all objects, past, present, and future. 
This change of opinion about an event which 
happened nearly one hundred years back, 
proceeds not from the growth of knowledge 
on the topic on which the opinion is formed, 
but from the accretion of ignorance. The 
facts and proof once known are convincing. 
But the innocence of the unhappy victim is, 
for reasons whieh will be seen in the following 
pages, a truth extremely unpleasant to the 
Catholics. If they can only get inquiry stifled 
and criticism gagged, then they may safely 
maintain their thesis. This application of 
force, however, to drown the truth of history, 
is one for which opinion in France is not 
yet ripe, though it is rapidly advancing in 
that direction. * M. Coquerel has taken adyan; 
tage of that remnant of freedom which is still 
left to the French writer to publish a clear and 
succinct narrative of the transaction. We 
have thought it worth while to give our read- 
ers a very succinct resumé of this narrative. 
Not only is this cause celébre of the highest 
interest in itself, but its connection with exist- 
ing passions and prejudices curiously illustrates 
the temper and tendencies of French thought 
at the present moment. 

Toulouse, the theatre of the tragedy, ob- 
obtained its popular appellation of La Sainte 
from possessing in the crypt of one of its 
churches the skeletons of seven out of the 
twelve apostles. This extraordinary accumu- 
lation of riches justified the inscription over 
the vault in which they were contained :— 


‘“‘ Non est in toto sanctior orbe locus.” 
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The sanctity of the locality was not without 
its influence upon the character of the popu- 


lation. From the year 1203, when the “ge-| 


nius loci” inspired Saint Dominic with the 
idea of the order to which mankind owes the 
Inquisition, down even to the murder of Gen- 
eral Ramel by the Catholic Royalists in 1815, 
the history of the Holy City offers a series of 
fanatical outbursts and ferocious cruelties, 
which can only be paralleled in ancient Egypt 
or in modern Turkey. To ascribe these 
deeds of blood and frenzy to the influence 
of the Catholic superstition would be an 
error. But it is too true that the priests and 
ministers of the religion, instead of checking, 
have fomented the savage passions of the 
multitude; instead of disavowing, have 
adopted their feats of murder, have publicly 
justified them, and endeavored to make the 
Church responsible for them. 

One of these achievements of the religious 
mob of Toulouse was enacted in the six- 
teenth century. In 1562, a Huguenot pro- 
cession was accompanying a corpse to burial, 
when it was set upon, under some pretext or 
\ ther, by the rabble. The street row grew 
' ‘to a general fight. The Reformed popula- 

of Toulouse, though a considerable body, 
v. 6 vastly outnumbered by the Orthodox, 
and was obliged to entrench itself in the Ho- 
tel de Ville, and stand a siege. The be- 
siegers sent the Governor of Narbonne to 
offer terms. The Protestants accepted them. 
They were to march out of their defences, 
leaving their arms and munitions, and to re- 
tire unmolested whither they thought fit. 
On Whitsunday, May 17th, the Protestants 
began their retreat. Though they had chosen 
the hour of vespers designedly to avoid all 
tisk of commotion in the streets, the Catho- 
lics obtained intelligence of the movement, 
rushed out of the churches, siezed arms, and 
massacred upwards of three thousand un- 
armed men, women, and children. 

But this was the work of an ignorant and 
fanatical populace, brutalized by feudal op- 
pression, kindled into momentary rage by the 
armed resistance of their enemies. It was a 
time of civil war, in fact, a war in which both 
parties were equally in the wrong, Huguenots 
as well as Catholics; and the excesses of the 
Victorious faction were lamented by all good 
men, even of their own party. 

Nothing of the sort. The Church adopted 
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The Parlement of Toulouse instituted an an- 
nual féte to commemorate the massacre of the 
17th of May. The Pope (Pius IV.) hastened 
to issue a bull, in which he authorized the 
religious ceremony, and attached indulgences 
and benedictions to it. Two centuries af- 
terwards, 1762, the féte of “The Deliver- 
ance” had its centenary. It was celebrated 
with extraordinary fervor and magnificence. 
Clement XIII. renewed the bull of Pius IV. 
with ampler privileges. Such is the aspect 
of the Church towards crime, when it is com- 
mitted in its own interest. ; 

The event of which we are about to nam 
rate the chief incidents fell in the year 1761. 
There lived at Toulouse a certain Jean Calas. 
He kept a respectable draper’s shop in one 
of the principal streets of the city—Grande 
Rue des Filetiers, No 16. He had been 
forty years established in business; his age 
was sixty-three, his character simple, his 
dealings honest, his habits industrious, and 
his unassuming virtues those which were 
hereditary in the families of the Protestant 
bourgeois. The piety of the Protestants of 
that age had lost its harshness, without abat- 
ing its grave sincerity. Calas was known 
among his neighbors as uniting steadiness to 
his inherited religious principles with entire 
tolerance towards his Catholic fellow-citizens ; 
a tolerance which was very far from being re- 
ciprocal, and which was rare in provincial 
towns in those days, and, indeed, is far from 
being universal in these. He was, in conse- 
quence, generally respected, and among his 
coreligionists, enjoyed, like Isaac Walton, a 
consideration far above his worldly rank. 
Limited as were his means, we find him ad- 
mitted to the society and friendship of the 
petite noblesse of Languedoc, and even con- 
nected with some of them by marriage. 

His family consisted of his wife, who was 
eighteen years younger than himself, and 
who appears, by her conduct during her ex- 
amination, to have been a woman of strong 
sense and superior character, six children, 
and one maid-servant. Of the children four 
were sons, Marc-Antoine, Jean-Pierre, Louis, 
Jean-Louis-Donat, and two daughters, Anne- 
Rose and Anne. 

The eldest son, Marc-Antoine, with whom 
we are principally concerned, was, in the year 
1761, twenty-eight years old. He had beer! 
a iaw-student at the University, and taken! 


the double crime of perjury and murder. | his Bachelor’s degree. He had what is de- 
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scribed as a taste for letters, which seems 
rather to have been a taste for a sauntering, 
easy life, and a decided distaste for the shop. 
But no one could, in France, be admitted to 
the bar without a certificate of Catholicity, 
signed by the curé of the parish. These 
tyrannical regulations, by which the profes- 
sions and many of the trades were closed to 
the Protestants, were somewhat alleviated in 
practice by the good-nature of many curés, 
who used to sign these certificates without 
inquiry, as matters of course. In the present 
case, however, the curé had refused to give 
the voucher without an attestation signed by 
a priest, to certify that Mare-Antoine had 
confessed to him. This disappointment had 
soured the temper and broken the spirits of 
the youth. He became mioody, silent, irri- 
tated against the present, and without pros- 
pects for the future. He took no part in the 
amusements which the household shared to- 
gether, and sat by, not joining in any con- 
versation which might be going on, but ap- 
pearing occupied with some thoughts of his 
own. He read a good deal, and was often 
heard to comment on the excuses for suicide 
urged by Plutarch and Montaigne. 

The maid, Jeanne Viguier, was a zealous 
Catholic, but had lived twenty-three years in 
the family, and brought up the children to 
whom she was much attached. Her zeal for 
their spiritual interests had induced her to 
attempt their conversion. She had succeeded 
with one member of the family only,—the only 
one without character or good sense,—the 
third son, Louis. These endeavors, however, 
were but additional evidence of her zealous 
devotion to the family, to whom she adhered 
through their terrible trials with a steady 
fidelity which was rare, even in those days, 
and in the southern provinces, which retained 
more of the old-fashioned manners than the 
north. 

Such was the personnel of the family at the 
time when the quiet course of their existence 
was broken by a catastrophe so sudden and 
undeserved, at the same time so blighting 
and irretrievable, as to excite the compassion 
and sympathy of all succeeding ages in the 
highest degree of which our nature is capable. 

The following account of the facts is con- 
tained in a letter written by Madame Ualas 
herself, for the information of a friend of the 
family. Its natural and simple language, and 
the suppressed anguish of spirit which it 
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reveals, make it more touching than the most 
highly-colored narrative could be. 


“T herewith send you an exact and true 
ae of our unhappy business, as it hap- 
ened. he 
ae On the 13th of October, an evil day for 
us, M. G. La Vaisse arrived at Toulouse, from 
Bordeaux, on a visit to his parents. He found 
they had left town for their country box, and 
he endeavored in vain to hire a horse to take 
him out. Between four and five in the after- 
noon he came to our house. My husband 
said to him, that as he was not leaving the 
city, it would give us great pleasure if he 
would sup with us. He readily consented, 
and came up stairs to see me. After the first 
compliments were past between us, he said, ‘1 
am coming to supper with you; your hus 
band has asked me.’ I expressed my satisfac- 
tion, and left him for a few minutes, to give 
some orders in consequence. When I went 
down stairs, I found my eldest son alone in 
the shop, seated, in a very absent mood ap- 
arently. I requested him to purchase some 
oquefort cheese for supper. This was his 
ordinary province, as he knew more about 
cheese than any of the others. I then as- 
cended again to the room where I had left M. 
La Vaisse, who soon took his leave. 

“He returned at supper-time (seven 
o’clock), and we all took our places. The 
conversation during the meal turned on indif- 
ferent matters—the antiquities at the Hotel 
de Ville, &c. After supper, which did not 
last very long, my unhappy boy (Marec-An- 
toine, the eldest son) rose from table, as usual, 
and went towards the kitchen. The servant 
asked him, ‘Are you cold, Monsieur I’ainé?’ 
‘Not at all,’ he replied,‘I am burning hot.’ 
We remained seated at table a very short 
time longer, and then passed into an adjoin- 
ing room, and continued the conversation. 
My younger son fell asleep, and about three- 
quarters after nine, or towards ten o’clock, M. 
La Vaisse took his leave. We wakened up 
Pierre, who went down stairs with a light in 
his hand, to show M. La Vaisse out. 

“A moment after we heard their cries of 
alarm, and my husband ran down to see what 
was the matter, I remaining, all trembling, in 
the passage at the head of the stairs, not dar- 
ing to go down, and not knowing what it 
could mean. 

“ At last, as no one returned, I ventured 
down, and at the foot of the stairs encoun- 
tered M. La Vaisse, and asked him hurriedly 
what it was. He only replied by urging me to 
go up stairs again ; and he went up with me, 
but left me immediately. I did not know 
what to do, so I called to Jeannette, and sent 
her down to see what had happened. As she 
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and what was my horror when I saw, great 
God! my dear son stretched upon the ground ! 
I did not suppose he was dead, so I ran for a 
bottle of Reine de Hongrie, supposing that 
he was taken suddenly faint, s. | did every 
thing I could think of to revive him, not being 
able to persuade myself that it was his dead 
body which I had before me. 

“Meanwhile the surgeon had come in, 
without my seeing that he was there, till I 
found him telling me that my pains were of 
no use, for that he was dead. I persisted in 
asserting that it could not be so, and implored 
him to use all his efforts to save him. He 
did so to appease me, but in vain. All this 
time my husband was leaning against a desk, 
in a state of desperation. My heart was torn 
in two between the sad sight of my son 
stretched dead before me, and the fear of 
losing my husband, who abandoned himself 
to sorrow, and would listen to no consolation ; 
They made us go up stairs; and in that state 
we were when the officers of justice came and 
arrested us. 

“This is, word for word, what happened. 
May the Almighty, who knows our innocence, 
punish me eternally if I have exaggerated or 


diminished one iota, or have not told the pure } 


truth. I am ready to seal this'truth with my 
blood. : 


“Your very humble and very obedient ser- 
vant, ANNE Ros CaBIBEL CaLas.” 

The mother confines her statement to what 
she herself saw. From the depositions of 
other witnesses taken at the time, we can fill 
up what is wanting to complete the story of 
the events in the Rue des Filetiers. 

When La Vaisse returned to supper at 
seven o'clock, Pierre Calas who had been out 
along with him, shut and barred the outer 
door of the house towards the street. This 
circumstance, which was afterwards construed 
as premeditation of crime, explains itself by 
the ordinary practice of the shops, where the 
front door was invariably fastened while the 
family were at meals. 

After retiring from the supper-table the 
party spent about two hours in chatting in 
the adjoining parlor, Madame Calas working 
at her embroidery the while. When they 
came to wake Pierre, on La Vaisse’s depart- 
ure, the young man tried to deny that he had 
been asleep. They rallied him playfully on it, 
and the adieux were mirthful and gay ; the 
sast time that gaiety visited that household. 
Death was already within the walls. 

When La Vaisse, accompanied by Pierre, 
reached the bottom of the stairs, he noticed 
that the door leading from the passage into 
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the shop was open, which, it seems, was un- 
usual, and raised a momentary suspicion that 
some person had got into the shop who had 
no business there. Pierre went in to look. 
The first object that met his eye was the body 
of his brother suspended by the neck against 
the inner door by which the outer shop 
(boutique) communicated with an inner store- 
room (magasin). Across the two leaves of 
this folding-door, as it stood open, the un- 
happy suicide had placed a long billet of 
wood, and suspended himself by a cord and 
running knot. Pierre took hold of his broth- 
er’s hand, on which the body began to swing, 
and the two then called out for help. Jean, 
the father, came down instantly, and seeing 
what had happened, seized the corpse in his 
arms. The round billet of wood, thus re- 
lieved of its burden, rolled off the top of the 
doors, and fell to the ground. He deposited 
the body on the floor, and slipt the knot, ery- 
ing out to Pierre, “ Run for Camoire.” Ca- 
moire was a surgeon who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. Pierre and La Vaisse both rushed 
out, and returned with a young man, a pupil 
or apprentice of the surgeon. 

As soon as Jean Calas came to understand 
what had happened, his first thought was. for 
the honor of his dead son and the family. 
“ Let no one know,” he cried, “ that he has 
died by his own hand.” ‘La Vaisse was easily 
enjoined to secrecy on this point. This de- 
ception may have given an unfavorable color 
to the case, but it was extremely natural, if 
not excusable, when we recollect the hideous 
barbarity of the French law of suicide. 

Such were the occurrences within the house. 
Misery enough for the afflicted family. But 
this was but the beginning of sorrow. Out- 
side the house, in the street, a considerable 
assemblage of the curious had gathered. 
Misfortune must never expect sympathy or 
commiseration froma crowd. They began, 
as usual, to indulge in liberal commentary on 
the enigmatical proceedings within the house. 
The’ usual uncharitableness of such remarks 
was, in this instance, inflamed by the ardémt 
hatred of French Catholics against a Protes- 
tant. The ingenuity and malice of an indi- 
vidual could not have deliberately invented a 
fiction more plausible or more destructive to 
its object than that which grew up spontane- 
ously from the passions and imagination of 
this street-mob. It only needed to be sug- 
gested, and these Catholics were sure, that 
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these Protestant parents had murdered their 
son. But with what motive? why, of course 
it was to prevent him from turning Catholic. 
It is the business of justice to crush such 
scandal, and to sift facts without regard to 
what may be the popular cry. “ Vane voces 
populi non sunt audiende,” is a maxim of the 
Roman law. In this instance the magistrate 
caught eagerly at the suggestion, and thence- 
forth all the efforts of law were bent towards 
getting up a plausible proof of a suggestion 
which had this chance origin. 

The public of Toulouse, as well as the ad- 
ministration of justice, both civil and criminal, 
“haute et basse,” was in the hands of a 
municipal council, locally elected. These 
eight councillors, or aldermen, formed a 
court, styled “ the Consistory,” each member 
of which was called a “ Capitoul,” (7.e., mem- 
ber of the chapter, capitulum). Out of the 
total number of eight Capitouls, the majority 
were changed, or reélected annually. But 


two or three of the body were usually per- 
sons who had purchased their place, accord- 
ing to the custom which prevailed in France 
before the Revolution. These held their post 
for life. This of course gave these “ titular 
Capitouls,” so they were styled, a very great 


ascendency over their annual colleagues. 
One of these titulars at the present juncture 
was David de Beaudrigue. This man was not 
a villain, though he has been made to play 
that part in some of the tragedies founded on 
this history. He was one of those self-im- 
portant officials, to whose well-meaning zeal 
so much of the evil which takes effect in the 
world is owing As a police-officer he was in 
his place. The impetuous restlessness of his 
temperament, even in this capacity, made 
him perpetually overstep the line of useful- 
ness. Such a man is always dangerous ex- 
cept when kept under the strict control of a 
superior. But as a magistrate, with supreme 
control over the persons and property of 
others, there exists no form of character more 
pregnant of mischief to society. He is ready 
to become the instrument, and always a most 
energetic instrument, of the reigning preju- 
dice or passion. In the present case, the 
Catholic fanaticism of Toulouse was the storm 
that swept him away. He came into it with 
all the violence of his character, and displayed, 
in hunting the Calas to the death, as much 
blind passion and ferocious determination as 
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if, instead of a judge, he had been a party 
having a private injury to revenge. 

David had been roused from his first sleep 
by the commotion which began to spread 
through the city. He hurried to the spot 
with the watch, ordering at the same time a 
physician and two surgeons to be fetched. 
His first measure was to arrest Pierre Calas, 
who had remained down stairs with the body 
while the parents had withdrawn above. He 
then, without any of the formalities which the 
law required, or any examination of the prem- 
ises,” ordered off the body of Marc-Antoine 
to the Hotel de Ville, and proceeded to ar- 
rest Monsieur and Madame Calas, the maid 
Jeanne, La Vaisse, and a friend of the family 
named Cazeing, who had come to the house 
on hearing the terrible news. The parents of 
the defunct, absorbed in grief, supposed that 
they wer being conducted to the Hotel de 
Ville to depose to the circumstances of the 
suicide. Pierre was about leaving a candle 
burning in the passage, that they -might find 
a light on their return. David, with a sar- 
castic leer at his simplicity, bade him put it 
out, “They would not get home again so 
soon.” 

It is obvious how this precipitate arrest, 
and the neglect of an examination of the spot, 
was calculated to prejudice the case of the 
Calas family. It is possible that a proper 
scrutiny at the time would have established at ’ 
once the fact of self-murder. Some essentials 
of the evidence were irretrievably lost. Such 
was the hurry of the proceedings, that David 
did not even,stay to ascertain the name of 
Cazeing, but describing him in the procés-ver- 
bal, as “un espéce d’abbé.” This “ sort of 
clergyman was a manufacturer of stuffs, and, as 
an employer of several hundred hands, per- 
fectly well known in Toulouse. One of David's 
colleagues arrived while he was making out 
this proces, and seeing the trembling eager- 
ness of the zealot, ventured to suggest a little 
more patience and caution, “Je prend tout 
sur moi,” was the reply; “ c’est ici la cause de 
la religion. ” 

We shall not follow step by step the subse- 
quent hearings of the five accused, for such 
they now were, before the Consistory. The 
procedure of a French court of justice before 
the Revolution seems to have been arranged, 
not with a view of eliciting truth, but with that 
of securing condemnation. In the proces- 






































Calas, even this iniquitous system would have 
failed of its purpose. It required all the ad- 
dress and management of David to get up a 
case sufficiently plausible to obtain a sentence 
against his victims. The prisoners were kept 
in close confinement, not allowed to communi- 
cate with their friends outside, and conse- 
quently unable to instruct counsel for their de- 
fence. The daughters Calas, and Louis, em- 
ployed an advocate. But not only had he no 
access to his clients, he could not approach 
the tribunal. For there was no public trial. 
The accused were interrogated separately and 
secretly by the judges. They could produce 
no witnesses for the defence, nor state any 
thing except in answer toa question of the 
court. The advocate’s part was reduced to 
that of presenting “memoirs” which it was 
at the judge’s option to treat with neglect. 
But in this case David had taken care that 
not even a “ requéte ” should reach the bench. 
At the beginning of the process, the attorney 
employed by the Demmoiselles Calas had filed 
a bill in the court which was calculated, but 
apparently not judiciously calculated, to stay 
the proceedings. So irritated was David at 
this attempt to arrest his course, that he em- 
ployed all his credit to get the attorney, Du- 
roux, cashiered. He did actually succeed in 
getting him sentenced to a public apology, 
and three months’ suspension. After this it 
became impossible for the friends of Calas to 
find an attorney to act for them. Even the 
bailiffs declined the hazardous office of serv- 
ing the memorials which their advocate drew 
up. 

Notwithstanding all these arrangements, 
the affair did not progress rapidly. More 
than thirty witnesses had been examined, yet 
no evidence had been obtained which permit- 
ted the Calas to be sentenced. It was found 
necessary to have recourse to the “ moni- 
tory.” This was a resource of the civil tri- 
bunals in cases where witnesses were back- 
ward. The Attorney-General drew up a list 
of “ presumed facts” of which the Court was 
in need of evidence, which list was addressed 
to the ecclesiastical authority, and by it dis- 
persed to the various parishes, to be read 
from the pulpits by the curés. The monitory 
so published informed all those who knew by 
hearsay or otherwise any of the circumstances 
stated in the requisition, that if they did not 
appear to disclose what they knew before 
either the magistrate, or the curé of their par- 
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ish, they. rendered themselves liable ‘to ex- 
communication. One of the rules for draw- 
ing up this terrible document in point of form 
required that it should always summon wit- 
nesses On both sides—for the defence as well 
as the prosecution. This provision was nec- 
essary, because the tribunals in those days 
adhered rigorously to the maxim of the Re 
man law, that no witness can be heard who 
offers himself. (Testis se offerens repellitur a 
testimonio.) As the accused themselves were 
not allowed to call witnesses, none could 
appear for the defence at all, were the moni- 
tory so worded as to cite them for the prose- 
cution only. In the present case the Attor- 
ney-General, with flagrant illegality, drew up 
his requisition in this partial form. 

Meanwhile the passions of the populace 
were futher appealed to by the aid of religion. 
It was determined to give Marc-Antoine @ 
public funeral. The. Attorney-General, by 
collusion with the Capitouls, demanded, in the 
King’s name, an order for interment on the 
ground that “une foule de motifs le rendent 
necessaire.” As proper means had been taken 
to guard against decomposition, there were 
no other motives that could reasonably be al- 
leged. David, and one of his colleagues, took 
an opportunity when the rest of the consis- 
tory were absent, and they found themselves 
alone with two of their assessors of whom 
they were sure, to make an order to that ef- 
fect. They then engaged the curé of the par- 
ish of St. Etienne to undertake the ceremo- 
nies. AccorCingly the body of a Protestant 
and a suicide was buried with all the honors 
of the Catholic Church, attended by all the 
clergy in Toulouse. It shows the temper of 
the people, that one of the lay confraternities, 
called the “White Penitents,” attended the 
procession in their colors, on the pretext that 
the “ martyred ” Marc-Antoine had entertained 
the idea of joining their society. After this, 
one reads with satisfaction, in the Moniteur 
of 8th Avril, 1792, in the decree suppressing 
the confraternities throughout France, that 
the part played by the “Penitents Blancs” 
in the affair of Calas is recited as one of the 
motives of the suppression. 

By these means a mass of evidence was 
slowly gathered which enabled the Capitouls 
to proceed to judgment. Not that any new 
facts, either direct or circumstantial, belong- 
ing to the tragedy of October 13th had been 








collected. The depositions are a mass of 
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suspicions and hearsays, proving only the 
general animosity with which the Protestants 
were habitually regarded by their neighbors, 
and pointing constructively to the conclusion 
that the heretics thought any crime, even as- 
sassination, permissible to prevent the conver- 
sion of one of their body to the Catholic 
faith. From this premiss the inference was, 
that on the 13th of October, 1762, Jean 
Calas, aided and abetted by his wife, his son 
Pierre, his servant J connitViguier, and the 
young La Vaisse, had murdered his eldest 
son, Mare-Antoine. There was no evidence 
whatever for the murder, but the particular 
fact was thought to be sufficiently proved, 
because the general doctrine of the Protes- 
tants had been presumptively established. 
The accused were not proved guilty, but they 
had been rigorously excluded from offering 
any evidence of their innocence. It was not 
to be endured that heretics should be al- 
lowed to say that one who had _ received from 
the Church the honors of a martyr had been 
a suicide. Nor, indeed, in the excited state 
of popular feeling, could any witness have 
dared, even if the citation had been so framed 
as to have admitted it, to depose in favor of 
the accused. There were, indeed, two per- 
sons who could and would have come for- 
ward to affirm on oath the innocence of Calas 
and his wife. These two persons were La 
Vaisse, and the maid Jeanne Viguier. The 
prosecutors were, indeed, much embarrassed 
by having arrested these two persons, and by 
having included them in the charge. Jeanne 
Viguier was a devout Catholic, who had 
been the means of converting one of her 
young masters, Louis Calas, and was sup- 
posed to have been urgent with Mare-An- 
toine to follow his brother’s example. The 
absurdity of the supposition that she had 
aided in murdering Mayc-Antoine, to prevent 
his conversion, was glaring, and the obvious 
mode of removing it would have been to 
have silently released her. But had she 
been released, she would have immediately 
appeared in quality of witness to prove that 
she had never quitted the Calas, father and 
mother, for an instant, from supper-time to 
the discovery of the body, and it would have 
been impossible to bring them in guilty. 
As to the state of opinion in Toulouse, it 
was now the fixed belief of the whole city 
that one of the articles of the Protestant 
creed required all Protestants to put to death 
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any member of their body who became a 
convert to the Church Catholic; that their 
own parents were bound to denounce them, 
nay, to aid, if required, in their execution, 
It was further affirmed by those who pre 
tended to know, that on the morning of the 
13th, an assembly of Protestants had been 
held in a house which they named, at which 
the assassination of Marc-Antoine had been 
resolved in solemn conclave. One of the 
depositions bearing on this charge may he 
selected as illustrative, not only of the evi- 
dence in this case, but of the sort of evidence 
admissible under the system of secret inte» 
rogatory practised in the French Courts be- 
fore the Revolution :— 


“Pierre Lagréye, master-tailor, sixty-first 
witness, declares that he had it from -one 
Bonnemaison, that he, the said Bonnemaison 
had heard say, that a laborer of Caraman 
on hearing of the affair of Calas, had sad 
that there was nothing strange in it, for that 
five or six persons had been made away with 
at Caraman in the same fashion.” 


Evidence enough of this sort had been got, 
and public opinion in Toulouse was not only 


Accordingly, on November 18th, the Capi- 
touls met, and proceeded to what. was called 
a preliminary sentence, which condemned 
Jean and Madame Calas, with their son 
Pierre to the rack (question ordinaire et ex- 
traordinaire), and La Vaisse and Viguier to 
be “ presented.” This presentation consisted 
in attaching the persons to the instrument of 
torture, and making every preparation for 
proceeding, and in that position interrogat- 
ing them. 

The sentence was immediately read to the 
victims. They appealed from the sentence 
of the Consistory to the higher court, the 
Parlement. Their appeal was met by 8 
counter appeal on the part of the Attorney- 
General, an appeal a minimd i. e., on the 
ground that the sentence on the two last 
criminals was too light. 

The Parlement of Toulouse ranked ‘as the 
Second Supreme Court of justice in the king- 
dom. The Chambre de Tournelle, so called 
because the counsellors sat in it in rotation, 
was a Board, or Judicial Committee of Mag- 
istrates for the hearing of criminal appeals. 
It consisted apparently of fifteen members, 
though only thirteen sat and voted on this 





appeal. None of these magistrates bear 
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pames of historic note, though many of them 
were nien of high considertion in Languedoc. 
Under such a system, however, where offices 
were purchased, and the magistracy vied with 
each other in truckling for ministerial favors, 
the highest names give no security for justice 
er even for common integrity. Those who 
know any thing of the history of the provin- 
gal Parlements will be prepared to find 
that the magistracy of Toulouse did but swim 
with the stream, and fall in with all the pre- 
possessions and passions of the bourgeoisie. 

It will be unnecessary to go over again the 
pleadings before the Chamber, as the deposi- 
tions which had already been taken in the 
court below were put in in the higher court, 
and nothing material was added. The accused 
had here, however, the advantage of counsel. 
They could not have had an abler advocate 
than M. Sudre. Combining a thorough 
knowledge of the civil law with a classical 
taste, the pleadings which he drew up for the 
defence are in the best style of the French 
bar, and far superior in their chastened re- 
serve to the exaggerated and tumid protocols 
which were put forth at’a later period of the 
sflair, when it had begun to attract the at- 
tention of Europe. They do not appear to 
have produced any effect upon the magis- 
trates. One member of the Chamber only, 
M. de La Salle, was, at an early period of the 
trial, convinced of the: innocence of the un- 
happy Calas, and was courageous enough to 
brave public opinion in the endeawor to save 
them. He was easily put aside by his col- 
leagues,.not by argument, but by the simple 
sarcasm,’ “Ah, Monsieur, vous étes tout 
Calas!” What courage it required to bear 
even this useless testimony to truth may be 
conceived from the fact that M. Sudre, for his 
geverosity in undertaking the defence of the 
helpless, lost all his practice at the bar, no 
one daring to employ a barrister who had so 
seriously compromised himself. 

After ten “grandes séance$” the court 
proceeded to deliver judgment. M. de La 
Salle, from highly conscientious motives, ab- 
stained from voting, as having already taken 
apart out of court. Of the thirteen judges 
who voted, only seven voted for the extreme 
sentence of the law. This would have saved 
the prisoner, as the law required an absolute 
majority of the chamber. Upon this the 
senior magistrate present, out of complais- 
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ance to the court, transferred his vote, and 
the required majority was obtained. 

The sentence condemned Jean Calas— 

“4. To the rack (la question ordinaire et 
extraordinare) to draw from him a confession 


of his crime, and a betrayal of his accom- 
plices. 

“2. That in his shirt, head and feet bare, 
he should be drawn from prison to the cathe- 
dral, and there on his knees, at the principal 
entrance, with a candle of wax two pounds’ 
weight in his hands, he should demand pardon 
for his crime of God, the king, and the laws. 

“3. That he should then be replaced in the 
cart, and taken to the Place Saint-Georges, 
where he should be stretched on a wheel, and 
have his arms, legs, thighs, and ribs broken by 
the executioner. 

“4, That he should then be laid upon his 
back, with his face toward heaven, to live as 
long as it should please God ‘to give him life 
in pain and repentance for his crime and mis- 
deeds, and to serve as an example of terror 
to other malefactors.” 


This sentence was pronounced March 9, 
1762, and executed the following day. 

The horrible details of the torture, ordinary 
and extraordinary, by rack and by water, are 
given at length in the official procés-verbal. 
Human nature shrinks from the repetition of 
them. Suffice it to say that the spirit of the 
heroic victim triumphed over his mortal ago- 
nies, and that the butchers, assisted by the 
exhortations of two Jacobin friars, only ex- 
torted a consistent and unwavering declara- 
tion of innocence. In the hideous interroga- 
tory between the patient and his judges we 
have no difficulty in recognizing an error on 
the one side endeavoring in vain to find any 
grounds on which to establish itself; on the 
other, the’integrity of innocence reproducing 
itself in every form, and under the most ter- 
rible test to which human nature can be sub- 
jected. When brought out on the scaffold 
for the final scene of brutality, a single cry 
escaped his lips at the first blow out of the 
eleven, each one of which broke a bone. He 
endured the rest without a murmur. When 
stretched out in the manner prescribed by the 
sentence, notwithstanding the double torture 
and the breaking of his limbs, life was still so 
tenacious in the man of sixty-four, that he 
lingered in his agony for two hours. At the 
expiration of this time the executioner had 
orders to put a period to his sufferings. At 





this moment David, who had presided at the 
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torture, and had been watching the subse- 
quent proceedings, unable any longer to con- 
trol his rage and disappointment at not having 
extracted a confession, rushed towards him on 
the scaffold, “ Wretch, you have but a mo- 
ment more to live! Confessthe truth!” Ca- 
las, unable to speak, but retaining his faculties 
perfectly, made a sign in the negative with his 
head, and the executioner put the cord round 
his neck. 

It is some consolation to outraged humanity 
to record the end of David. As light was 
gradually thrown upon this horrible perver- 
sion of justice, David found himself begome 
the object of universal detestation. In 1765 
he was turned out of the Capitolate. ‘The 
horrors of his situation deranged his mind. 
He thought he saw gibbits and executioners 
on every side of him. He was taken home 
to his native place for the benefit of the air. 
He threw himself out of window once, but 
without fatal consequences. Though carefully 
watched, he managed to evade his keepers a 
second time, and killed himself by throwing 
himself from a window, crying out the name 
of Calas! 

In relating the fate of the wretched Capi- 
toul, we have anticipated. We return to the 
year 1762. 

It had been thought advisable to take the 
case of Jean Calas first, separate from the 
others, as it was expected the torture would 
wring from him such a confession as would 
furnish a better ground of proceeding to their 
condemnation than as yet existed. ‘The hero- 
ism of the father saved his family. The day 
after the execution, the Procureur-Général,* 
“ce Procureur de Beelzebuth,” Voltaire called 
him in the Sirven affair in 1770, moved the 
court to proceed to sentence the rest of the 
prisoners. He demanded that Madame Calas, 
her son, and La Vaisse should be hung, and 
Jeanne Viguier confined for life in the prison 
of the asylum, after having been present at 
the execution of her accomplices. On the 

18th March the court pronounced its decision. 
This was—against Pierre Calas, banishment : 
against the other three, a verdict of acquittal. 
It is evident from this sentence that the judges 
had already begun to feel a suspicion of their 
error. For if Pierre had been guilty as an 

* The Procureur-Général was the head of the 


bar attached to asupreme court. The Procureur- 
du-Roi held the same position at the bar attached 
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accessory to the murder of his brother, he 
should not have been let off with banishment. 
And if he was not accessory, for what crime 
was the penalty of banishment inflicted ? 
And as he and the other three were not ac- 
cessory to the murder, we are to suppose that 
a man of sixty-four had, unassisted, strangled 
a vigorous young man of twenty-eight, with- 
out his even, being able to make sufficient re- 
sistance to alarm the rest of the household, 
This second sentence is the severest censure 
on the first. 

Such was the tragedy enacted if Toulouse. 
Let us turn to the effect produced as it came 
to be known beyond the walls. 

On the Protestants of France it produced 
the utmost degree of consternation. The 
odious horrors of the torture and execution 
ofan innocent man, and the blind violence 
with which his destruction at all hazards had 
been pushed on,,struck the imagination with 
awe. But more than even this were they 
alarmed’ by finding the whole of the Reformed 
churches publicly charged in an official docu- 
ment, authenticated by the Church, with hold- 
ing the doctrine that it was the duty of parents 
to assassinate their children if they showed a 
disposition to become Catholics. They thought 
themselves obliged to obtain a solemn dis- 
avowal of the tenet, signed by the “ Venerable 
Company of the Pastors, &c., of the Church 


most accredited name among the French Re 
formed, the illustrious Paul Rabaut, Pastor of 
the Desert, to put forth a “Memorial” in 
their defence. This defence, entitled “La 
Calomnie Confondue,” is, in the opinion of 
M. Caquerel, not the production of Paul Ra- 
baut himself. He was led to this conclusion 
by the style of the pamphlet, which is spirited, 
defiant, and’ tinged with the declamatory 
rhetoric of the man of letters of that age. 
Such was not the attitude of the Reformed 
religion in France in the eighteenth century. 
The French Protestants were terrified at the 
pluck of their own apologist, and hastened to 
let him know that they found his pamphlet 
“too severe.” Too severe on the murderers 
of Calas! To what can a few generations of 
unresisted and hopeless oppression bring @ 
feeble and persecuted class or sect of men? 
We may not taunt these unhappy “ sheep in 
the desert” with pusillanimity. But it is too 





to any inferior court. 
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body had quitted their country at the time of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Those 
who stayed behind had to drain to the dregs 
the bitter cup of insult and humiliation. They 
voluntarily accepted their lot, and their sub- 
mission produced its natural effects on their 
character. We are reminded of the deserip- 
tion given of them in the indignant appeals 
of Saurin to these Nicodemites, as he calls 
them, who, by remaining at heme, had“sacri- 
ficed their conscience to their interests. Sau- 
rin reproaches them with betraying their God 
and their brethren. It would be more, true 
to say that they were unfaithful to themselves. 
They had, like all defeated parties, lost the 
consciousness of being in the right, and seemed 
to cling to their creed rather from a stupid 
tenacity than from conviction. They justified 
their oppressors, and really thought it “ trea- 
gon” to complain. We must ascribe to this 
entire subjugation to the opinion of the major- 
ity the fact, that many Protestants in France 
at first expressed their full belief in the guilt 
of Calas. 

All that the voice from the Desert dared to 
call in question was the a’cription to the Pro- 
testant body of the doctrine of assassination. 
Even for this moderate resistance the memo- 
rial of Paul Rabaut was ordered by the Par- 
lement of ‘Toulouse to be burnt in the public 
square, and informations were directed to be 
taken against all “concerned in composing, 
writing, printing, or distributing the said libel.” 
The sentence on Jean Calas, a sentence passed 
with every solemnity by the second court of 
justice in the kingdom, no Protestant would 
have ventured to dispute the legality of, what- 
ever suspicion he might have nursed in private. 
But even had the Protestants possessed the 
will, they had not the power to obtain a hear- 
ing. It required a mind unsubjugated by the 
reigning fanaticism, and a voice which could 
make itself heard, in order to bring the mur- 
derers of Calas to the bar of public opinion. 

About the end of March, 1762, a merchant 
of Marseilles, on his way home from Tou- 
louse, stopped at Geneva, paid a visit to Vol- 
taire, and gave him an account of the dread- 
ful scene which he had just witnessed. He 
afirmed most emphatically that Calas was 
innocent. Over and above the indignation 
inspired by the perversion of justice, there 
was that in the character of the business 
vhich in an especial manner addressed itself 
to Voltaire’s interests. The most sincere and 
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disinterested of his feelings was his burn- 
ing indignation against crimes committed 
in the name of religion. In the Toulouse 
tragedy he had brought home to him one of 
the most atrocious of such crimes on record. 
And this, on either alternative. Was Calas 
guilty? Then would be betrayed a dark and 
murderous fanaticism lurking among the 
crushed relics of French Calvinism. Was 
he innocent? Then Catholic bigotry had 
committed in the sight of day an atrocious 
wickedness, which it concerned the honor of 
the French nation to atone for as publicly 
and fully as lay in its power. With his ac- 
customed energy he set about obtaining all 
the information he could gather; he spared 
neither time nor labor, nor any of his accus- 
tomed artifice, to elicit, to surprise — the 
truth; writing in every direction, checking 
one correspondent by another. If he found 
one of his informants zealous in the cause of 
the Calas, Voltaire assumed the tone of oné 
who believed their guilt, and challenges proof 
of the contrary. It was not long, however, 
beforethe saw his own way. The task of put- 
ting the evidence in a shape to convince 
others was much more serious. For one 
species of proof which had most influenced 
himself could not be represented on paper. 
This was his experiments, for so we may call 
them, on the two sons. Donat Calas, the 
youngest, was then fifteen; he had been ap- 
prenticed to a tradesman at Nimes. After 
the arrest and’ imprisonment of his family, 
he was recommended to fly the country, as 
the only way of escaping being involved in 
the tatastrophe ; he took refuge at Geneva; 
here Voltaire found him, carried him home 
to “Les Deélices,” and kept him with him, 
By this means he gained a knowledge not 
only of the young man’s own disposition, but 
of the character of the family, and the inte- 
rior economy of their household. Had Vol- 
‘aire found in Donat the traces of savage 
fanaticism and sectarian hatred, it would at 
least have given possibility to the crime. 
He recognized, on the contrary, in the fam- 
ily with whose habits he thus made acquain- 
tance, a gentleness of manners, a respectful 
tolerance towards the Catholic religion, which 
is most remote from such sacrifices to Moloch 
as were alleged. In July, Pierre Calas, hav- 
ing escaped from a Dominican convent at 
Toulouse into which he had been entrapped, 





made his appearance at Geneva. Voltaire, 
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not content with examining him, placed per- 
sons in secret espionage near him for four 
months. His whole conduct and language, 
writes Voltaire, at the conclusion of this long 
trial, “ sont de l’innocence la plus pure, et de 
la douleur Ja plus vraie.” The innocence of 
Calas is not doubtful. Had it been other- 
wise, the result of Voltaire’s experiment 
upon the sons would have been of the great- 
est weight in favor of the father. It may be 
true that it suited Voltaire’s purposes to at- 
tack the Parlement rather than the Protes- 
tants But it was essential to him, if he did 
engage in a struggle with the Parlement, to 
be sure that he had right on his side before 
beginning. Had he had a bad case, he must 
have been ignominiously defeated. As it 
was, with right and justice on his side, success 
was doubtful. 

As soon as he was decided to act, it was 
necessary to engage the codperation of the 
Widow Calas. Broken-hearted by a calamity 
which was irreparable by any human aid, she 
had retired with Jeanne Viguier into the 
country, in the neighborhood of Montauban. 
Her only desire now was to drag out in pri- 
vacy the sorrowful remainder of a life whose 
sunshine had been so cruelly extinguished. 
When she found herself expected to reappear 
in the world, to undertake the journey to Paris, 
and the harass and shame of a personal can- 
vass, she at first shrunk from the effort de- 
manded. Indeed it was a hazardous as well 
asa difficult enterprise. She had but just 
escaped herself and one of her sons, from 
participating in her husband’s tortures and 
death. They might be thought fortunate in 
having got off so easily. Was she now to 
confront authority, to levy war against the 
Parlement of Toulouse, or even against the 
Capitouls? The same credit and influence 
which had been used to procure the unjust 
verdict would be exerted with tenfold force 
to sustain it. 

Voltaire better understood the risk run in 
the attempt than Madame Calas herself. He 
knew that now the whole strength of the 
Church would be engaged to uphold the un- 
just judgment, and with the more pertinac- 
ity because they knew it to have been unjust, 
and its exposure would therefore involve sig- 
nal disgrace. But with his far-sighted and 
clear understanding, he had calculated his 
resources, and saw that it could be done 
The closest caution, however, was necessary. 
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Had it been known that Madame Calas was 
in motion, the Attorney-General would have 
had little difficulty in obtaining a lettre ds 
cachet, and shutting her up in some prison 
or convent. She went to Paris alone. Her 
means were now too narrow—for their for’ 
tune had been wrecked by the imprisonment, 
and even their shop pillaged by the mob— 
for her to afford an attendant, and the faith- 
ful Jeanne was left at home. M. La Vaisse, 
who acted in concert with her, also appeared 
in Paris under an assumed name. Voltaire 
from a distance watched over her proceedings, 
smoothed her path, and acted as her proteo 
tor with that thoughtful delicacy in which he 
was unsurpassed. Thanks to his indefatige 
ble exertions, the lonely woman soon found 
herself surrounded by friends, and offers of 
assistance. But this brought with it new 
troubles. Her inexperience of the capital was 
so great, that every friend thought himself 
bound to become adviser also. The multi- 
tude of counsellors became itself an embar- 
rassment. Voltaire’s time is now occupied 
in setting aside the impracticable proposals 
of mistaken well-wishers, and repairing the 
blunders of officious but ignorant zeal. His 
activity was incessant, and only equalled by 
his steadiness. The fertility of his inver 
tion, his inexhaustible fund of expedients to 
meet every difficulty, were never more con- 
spicuous than in this cause, into which he 
threw himself with all his soul. 

The difficulties were appalling. First, there 
was the pervading official difficulty of getting 
any thing done, whieh is multiplied tenfold 
when it is a question of getting wndone that 
which has been done. Not public offices 
only, and professions, but society, swarms 
with persons who are always convinced that 
an Official sentence is always a just sentence. 
Such a one was the Duc de Villars, whom 
Voltaire had endeavored to enlist in the 
cause. He had so far complied as to make 
an application to Secretary of State, that the 
grounds of the sentence (motifs de U’arrét) 
might be produced :— 

“This is as much as I considered myself 
justified in saying to M. de Saint-Florentin. 
I could not venture to assert that the sentence 
was an unjust sentence, as I have no reasap 
for thinking it so. The papers which you 
have forwarded me, and which Thereby ac 
knowledge, have not altered my opinion. 1 
wish I may be wrong in believing that fanatr 





cism can prompt to any crime. But I can- 
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not suppose that thirteen judges would 
unanimously condemn a man to the most ter- 
rible of punishments without a certain assur- 
ance of his guilt.’ 

These sentiments, which breathe the refine- 
ment and cold good sense of the “highest 
circles,” were by no means confined to those 
arcles. They were above all things adapted 
to damp Voltaire, wko, however he might, 
outrage decency at times, was always alive 
to the proprieties. An anecdote is told by 


M. Gaberel (Voltaire les Génévois) of a Ger- P 


man Baron who happened in passing by 
Geneva to call at Ferney, in the very height 
of the business. Having just emerged from 
his patriarchal Schloss, the Baron was in baro- 


Voltaire, who could think of nothing else, 
immediately inquired, “ Monsieur, que pensez. 
yous du pauvre Calas, qui a été roué ? ” 

“Tl a été roué! Ah! il faut que ce soit un 
grand coquin!” 

Voltaire’s indignation may be guessed, and 
the visitor was summarily ejected from Fer- 
ney, much to his astonishment. His blunder 
was explained to him at'Geneva. He, on his 
part, had supposed Calas to be some brigand 
to whom the Lord of Ferney had been,admin- 
istering seignorial justice. 

The coldness of official persons was not 
the only obstacle to be grappled with. The 
Calas had a secret opponent in the most 
powerful personage in the realm, the Secre- 
‘tary of State, the Comte’ de Saint-Florentin. 
His opposition was all the more formidable 
that it was veiled under the cautious and 
stately reserve of diplomatic forms. What 
may have been the minister’s policy it is im- 
possible to guess, But we now know, from 
the ‘secret dispatches, what was not pene- 
trated by Voltaite himself, that throughout 
the affair the Seeretary of State was the 
active and interested patron of the enemies 
of Calas, 

Another danger to be guarded against was 
the susceptibility of the Catholics. Had the 
appeal of the Calas for justice been put in its 
true light, it. might easily have been repre- 
sented on the other side as a conspiracy of 
the Calvinists, and so not only the Church, 
but the whole Catholic party, have been 
In drawing up the 
memorials for the appellants, Voltaire had 
the difficult task of pleading for a Protestant, 
and before Catholic France, such as Louis 
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XIV. had left it. His own account of the 
nicety of touch thus required is found in one 
of the letters, published for the first time in 
1856 (Lettres Inédites) :— 


“My dear Tronchin,—I send you the me 
morial as I have worded it for our Catholies 
at home; you see that, like the apostle, I 
make myself all things to all men. A Pro- 
testant, speaking as here in his own name, 
could not, I thought, conceal his creed, but 
must speak of it with modesty, to disarm, if 
ossible, the French prejudice against Calvin- 
ism. Consider that there are plenty of folks 
quite ready to say, ‘ What signifies it if they 
have beaten a Calvinist to death! The State 
has one enemy the less!’ Depend upon it 
many a good, simple ecclesiastic thinks this. 
We must stop their mouths by a modest ex- 
position of the reasonable side of Protestant- 
ism, so stated that the Catholic convert 
mongers shall continue to cherish hopes of 
success,” 


Many other obstacles of a technical na 
ture, such as the difficulty of obtaining a copy » 
of the original proceedings at Toulouse, 
arose; the expense, which was enormous, 
Voltaine paid out of his own pocket, or by a 
subscription among his friends; but finally 
they were all surmounted by his address and 
ardor. On the 7th of March, three days 
short of a year since the death of Jean Calas, 
Voltaire had the gratification of seeing the 
first step towards reparation made. The 
Conseil d’Etat, on the motion of M. Mariette, 
made an order for the review of the case of 
Jean Calas, It had now attracted genera, 
attention, not only at the bar, and in legal 
and official circles, but in the court. The 
Conseil du Roi was held at Versailies; and 
we have the following account from an eye- 
witness, in a letter dated the following day, 
March 8th :— 


“ Madame Calas’ affair was decided yester- 
day in the Council. I accompanied her to 
Versailles, as did several other gentlemen, her 
friends. She met with a most favorable re- 
ception from the ministers. She was not 
obliged to wait anywhere. -As soon as ever 
she presented herself, the doors flew wide 
open. Every one seemed bent on offering 
her all the sympathy in their power. The 
Chancellor said to her, ‘ Your business, 
Madam, engages all our thoughts. We 
desire that you should receive here all the 
consolation for your troubles which we can 

ive.’ She proceeded to the gallery, with her 
Seughaer’, to see the king pass to council 
Several of the great lords addressed her—the 
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Duc d’A., the Comte de Noailles, &c. They 


undertook that the king should notice her, 
and placed her on purpose. But owing to a 
strange accident their design was. frustrated. 
lace, one 
drew all 


For just as the king came to the 
of his suite stumbled and fell, an 
eyes upon him.” 


This first arrét of the Council, ordering a 
review, was only the first stage. It took 
twelve months more to carry the case through 
all the necessary steps. The 4th of June, 
the Council having reviewed the case, 
quashed the judgment of the Parlement of 
Toulouse (arrét de cassation), and ordered a 
new trial. 

The indignation at Toulouse, when the 
news reached that city, was extreme. It was 
indeed an extreme and rare stretch of royal 
power to reverse the judgment of a Supreme 
Court of justice. The lawyers at Toulouse 
maintained that it could not be done. How- 
ever, they were obliged to content themselves 
with muttering this constitutional doctrine, 
and with making an extortionate charge for 
certified copies of the proceedings. One re- 
ligious consolation the archbishop (Arthur 
Richard Dillon) indulgently added. To re- 
ward their Catholic zeal, and console them 
under their cruel humiliation, he permitted 
each of the counsellors of the Parlement to 
have mass said at home on Sundays. In the 
enjoyment of these Christian comforts they 
had nothing to regret, as they said, in the 
business, but not having had the whole five 
broken on the wheel instead of one only. 

The Conseil du Roi, or Privy Council, hav- 
ing annulled the sentence as a court of 
appeal, sent the case for a new trial before a 
court composed of the “ Maitres des Requétes 
de ]’Hotel au Souverain.” This appears to 
have been a sort of Palace Court, for the trial 
of causes arising within the precincts of the 
palace or royal residence. Its cognizance 
seems to have been extended, on this and 
rare occasions, to such cases as the king in 
council pleased to reserve for his own hear- 
ing. The second trial was of the greatest 
consequence for clearing the memory and 
establishing the innocence of Jean Calas. 
Had the proceedings ended in annulling the 
Toulouse judgment, it would have been cer- 
tainly pretended that the reversal was un- 
founded. Now the whole evidence was gone 
into afresh, and the Calas were enabled to 
produce evidence for the defence, which the 
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iniquitous procedure of the provincial tribu- 
nal had not admitted. The examination of 
the evidence occupied six sittings of about 
four hours each, the last excepted, which was 
more than eight. The final sentence, in 
which the forty judges unanimously con- 
curred, was given on the 9th of March, 1765 
—the very day three years on which the 
original sentence had been passed on Jean 
Calas. This piece of French puerility might 
better have been spared. “This theatrical 
trick,” says Grimm (“Corresp. Lit.,” 25 Mars), 
“in so solemn a business, makes one shuddey, 
as ifone was among children playing with knives 
and axes.” Some of the advisers of Madame 
Calas, elated with success, urged her to pro- 
ceed to sue the Parlement of Toulouse for 
damages. This was judiciously prevented, 
She received a sum in compensation out of 
the public purse. It sounds considerable, but 
it was all exhausted in the costly legal pro- 
ceedings which had now spread over three 
years, besides the sums which had been laid 
out by Voltaire. To the subscription which 
Voltaire opened foreign countries contributed. 
The Empress of Russia was said to have 
given three thousand livres. The English 
subscription-list contained nearly one hundred 
and fifty names, headed by those of the 
Queen and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Long before all the creditors were paid off, 
these succors were exhausted; and it re- 
mained for the National Convention in ’92~— 
thirty years after the event—to make this 
final reparation. On the 23rd Pluviose, the 
citoyen Bézard made a set harangue before 
the Convention, reciting the whole story, and 
bringing forward some facts which had not 
been produced on the trial, with which he 
had been furnished by the surviving members 
of the family. This is the last public notice 
of the Calas tragedy. 

One reflection is forced upon us by review- 
ing the share which law had. in this drama. 
The arm by which Voltaire fought out his 
success was public opinion. The power by 
which the Catholic magistrates of Toulouse 


Fhad worked was also a public opinion, viz., 


that of the Catholic population of Languedoc. 
Voltaire was able to upset their judgment by 
bringing to bear on the tribunals a wider and 
more comprehensive publicity. The opinion 
of Europe corrected the narrow bigotry of @ 
remote province. The -tribunals play a sub- 
ordinate part throughout. Law appears as 











the creature and instrument of the public 
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must know no more in order to form his 
opinion, It is the characteristic of Catholie- 
ism that it supersedes reason, and prejudges 
all matters by the application of fixed princi- 
ples. And this habit of mind a Catholic car- 
ries with him from religion and philosophy 
into history and matters of fact. His ques- 
tion is not, “Is there evidence that this man 
did this thing?” but “ which view does the 
Church take?” The mental habit thus en- 
gendered is fatal to truth and integrity. M. 
Coquerel flatters himself, in his closing words, 
that he has set the matter at rest forever. 
The writers on both sides, he says, had fol- 
lowed the same method. ' They had repeated, 
out of the histories, the same arguments, the 
partisans dwelling on those which seemed to 
tell for the accused,—the adversaries on those 
which made against them. But no one be- 
fore himself had undertaken to go through in 
detail the written depositions and the plead- 
ings of the advocates. M. Coquerel ought to 
know his countrymen better than to think 
that even demonstrative evidence will procure 
from Catholic opinion justice for a Protestant. 
Reasonable and well-informed men of course 
will see the truth. But the mass of Catholics 
are carefully protected from reason and in- 
formation. We have little doubt that as long 
as the Catholic religion shall last, their little 
manuals of falsified history will continue to 
repeat that Jean Calas murdered his son be- 
cause he had become a convert to the Catho- 


lic faith. 






























x yoice, which controls and directs its findings. 
# Instead of waiting to let the case be sifted in 
. court, confident that justice will be done, the 
m3 public out of doors dictate what view the 
vi bench shall take. The public must assume 
4 the office of Dicast, and labor through the 
evidence, or there is no security that justice 
e will be done. Let us suppose that instead of 
ied asceptical and tolerant age, with a Voltaire 
- to direct opinion, these events had occurred 
cal in a reactionary and servile period, when 
*), orthodoxy and the infallibility of government 
bed were the reigning doctrines, what possible 
ne chance would there have been of the reversal 
me of Jean Calas’ sentence? The same bigotry 
om waich had perverted justice at Toulouse would 
- have sanctioned the perversion at Paris.. The 
ed. rational and instructed minority would have 
of raised their voice, but it would have been 
pe heard only in an unavailing and despised pro- 
ars test. There has probably been no age of the 
tas history of France in which such a sentence as 
- this passed by the Parlement of Toulouse was 
— impossible. There is hardly any period of that 
a“ history, besides the one in question, when such 
4 a conspicuous act of justice toa Protestant, 
a ed as the reversal of Calas’ sentence, was possi- 
ble. 
fw Thus it happened that a matter of fact, no 
- more doubtful than any of the most certain 
“ facts in history, became a party question. The 
09-— memory of Calas had been vindicated by Vol- 
this taire and the Encyclopedists. That’was quite 
a enough for the Catholics. A good Catholic 
’ 
yefore 
, and 
d not 
oh he month ago, the Mount of Olives was covered 
mbers with beautiful flowers ; now they are all over, 
notice and, as most of the corn is cut, it is rather bare. 
It is dotted over with scattered olive trees, 
: which, in our Saviour’s time, were probably 
eviews thick groves, giving a good shelter from the heat 
rama. of the sun. Its present look is peculiar; the 
ut his rock is a light gray limestone, showing itself in 
b harrow ledges all up the sides; the soil is whit- 
jer 7 ish, and the grass now burned to a yellowish color 
ulouse on the ledges in narrow strips, forms altogether 
Nn, Vide, & most delicate and beautiful color, on which 
uedoc the gray green olives stand out in dark relief. 





The evening sun makes it at first golden-hued, 
and afterwards, as Tennyson writes, the purple 
brows of Olivet. . . . In the afternoon we 
walked up to the top of the Mount of Olives, 
Whence you overlook the whole city, and also 























Tue Mount oF Oxtves.—I am told that, a| fifteen miles off, and which looks quite close. 














to the east, the Dead Sea, which is really only 
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This is one of the most impressive views in the 
world, and if I have time I will certainly paint 
it, but I fear that I shall not be able. df the 
top of the Mount of Olives are gardens, and 
corn-fields stretch down its sides, but all beyond 
seems perfectly barren rock and mountains. 
The Dead Sea seemed motionless, and of a blue 
80 deep that no water that I have seen can com- 
pare with it. The range of mountains beyond 
is forty or fifty miles off, and a thin veil of mist 
seemed spread between us and them over the 
sea, through which they appeared aerial and 
unreal; and, as the sun sinks, the projections 
become rose-colored, and the chasms a deep 
violet, yet still misty. When the sun left them, 
the hazy air above them became a singular green 
color, and the sky over rosy red, gradually melt- 
ing into the blue.—Memoir of Seddon, the Artist. 
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From The Examiner. 
A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Rev. 
Henry 8. Polehampton, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of 
Lucknow. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Polehampton, M.A., and the Rev. Thomas 
Stedman Polehampton, M.A., Fellows of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Bentley. 


THE name of the brave over-worked chap- 
lain who died in the siege of Lucknow, and 
the noble devotion of his widow to the sick 
and wounded, are well known wherever there 
are Englishmen to read the story of the In- 
dian war. Mr. Polehampton’s brothers now 
publish a very brief memoir of his too brief 
life, together with some of his home letters 
from Lucknow, his journal, and some other 
records. We have by this time read many 
Lucknow books, and we begin to note in them 
as something remarkable the absence of all 
sameness. The leading facts of the seige are 
in all; the same men live and move in all; 
but every writer who was one of the imper- 
illed garrison, stirred to the depths by the 
peril of the situation, by the demand on the 
whole man in him, on the whole woman in her, 
speaks with the force of individuality that be- 
comes dulled in the quiet of society at home, 
with an intensity of feeling and a brief sim- 
plicity of speech to which they were all wrought 
and compelled by the incessant peril and the 
unfailing demand on them for active work. 
The inventions of the novelist are good in- 
deed if they are not surpassed in interest 
by records like those in the volume now be- 
fore us. 

A great charm in this particular book is 
that it contains the story of an ordinary Eng- 
lish clergyman, essentially an University man, 
with his heart still dwelling on the cricket 
field and college boat race, a man not a whit 
more learned or more brilliant than a thou- 
sand others of his class, doing most unaffect- 
edly what hundreds more would have been 
glad to do, type, as we feel, of a large class of 
English gentlemen who can be true heroes 
when. occasion offers. Mr. Polehampton died 
at the early age of thirty-three. He was a 
clergyman’s son, sent when eight years old to 
Eton, there in good credit among his school- 
fellows as a fearless, honest boy, a stout swim- 
mer, a good oar, and the first choice out of 
the Eleven in which he once played in the 
Public School matches at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. He went to Oxford at the age of 
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eighteen, as scholar of Pembroke College, 
passed his examination creditably withoug 
seeking honors, but was high in honor for his 
upright life, and for the sincerity of a religious 
spirit free from cant. He was a sturdy swim- 
mer still, and once received the silver medal 
of the Royal Humane Society for having at peril 
of his own life saved a man from drowning in 
the Lasher. Boating was still his pride; asa 
child he had once ridden from Eton in the 
front boot of a coach to see a boat race. Un 
der his captaincy the college boat was an un- 
conquered one, and in 1846 he was chosen t 
row in the University boat in the match with 
Cambridge. When he was ordained, the 
words of the service did not fall as words of 
form upon his open, honest heart. After 
wards for a little while he occupied the pulpit 
in his birth-place, and in 1849 he became a» 
sistant curate at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, the 
parish of which his mother’s father had been 
vicar for more than forty years. In 1852 Mz 
Polehampton became engaged to his future 
wife, Emily, youngest daughter of a barrister 
in Shrewsbury, but could not marry on his 
curacy. After three years of waiting, th 
kind office of a friend secured the Indian ap 
pointment. Then he was married at St 
Chad’s church by his brother, and after a 
round of visits to home places and home 
friends, to his deceased father’s parsonage, fo 
the old school at Eton, to his Oxford friends, 
he sailed from England. In the old birth 
place at Greenford he writes : 


“When we got into the village, I showed 
Emmie where the Randolphs, Huddlestones, 
&c., lived, and we went down the hill to Sayer’s 
{the parish-clerk in his father’s time, and 
since]. He knew me at once, and we then 
went to the church. Besides its interest to ma, 
there is a great deal to see there in the way 
of o.a brasses. I showed Emmie the register 
book, with one of our births on every other 
page. Sayer pointed out the window which 
my father made, or rather began, with a pick- | 
axe. He wanted the poor, who sat under the 
gallery, to have more light. The churchwar- 
dens said there was enough. My father ar 
swered, there was not. They said there 
should not be another window; he said there 
should. They got peremptory; ‘ upon which, 
said Sayer, “Mr. Polehampton says, says he 
“ Brown, bring me the peck ;” and he hits 
into the wall, and picks out four or five gre 
stones ; and says he, “ There, now, my boys 
I’ve made a beginning; you go on; neve? 
mind what anybody says, and do you makes 









finish of it.”’ So there the window is, and 
the poor of Greenford can see to read their 
Bibles.” 

The good blood descends. At Oxford the 
old student’s first thought was to go “ straight 
to the University Barge,” and he did not leave 
till he had had a last pull in the scratch four- 
oar races, and won a pint pewter to take out 
with him. It was his drinking vessel in the 
siege, the cup from which he drank in the 
hour of his death, the cup that his wife used 
afterwards throughout her noble ministrations 
to the sick and wounded, in hospital, on the 
march, and on board the Himalaya. 

Simple and true as the man himself was, 
are his letters and his diary. The home letters 
from the young wedded couple, full of natural 
kindliness and playfulness, and of deep ear- 
nestness withal, are sometimes inexpressibly 
touching. Force of character in them pro- 
duces an effect missed often when labored for 
by force of genius alone. The love of boating 
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ture cleaves to him. One day, says a letter, 
ster “ Breakfasted with Captain Corbett at the 
his 52nd mess. At breakfast were two or three 
the of the Eton men, who are in the regiment. 
1 ap One of them, Mr. Crosse, told me that he had 
St just seen my name in Bell’s Life. It was in 
on Bell’s account of the late match with Cam- 
bridge, in which he has given lists of all the 
home former crews. I told him I was not ashamed 
Ze, as {had two bishops to keep me in counte- 
ends, nance, whose names appear in the same paper. 
birth Ithen read the account of the race, which 
greatly interested me.” 
rowed Arid the letter chatters on over its details. 
toned, # He had a pull against tide up the Hoogley, 
jayer’s and “fm early morning pull in a four-oar on 
, and HH the river at Lucknow preceeded the serious 
> then BH attack of fever brought on by his devotion to 
tom BF the sick after the outbreak of cholera. His 
ne Way "ee ‘ : 
ister account of his illness in a letter to his mother 
other J Mtains one of the best descriptions of a 
r which #J mind in delirium that we have read fora long 
apick- @ while. Its quiet accuracy sorely discredits 
der the many an overcharged elaboration of the nov- 
rchwat- HH elict. : 
her alr «0 : , 
1 there n Wednesday night, six days after I was 





taken ill, they gave me a sleeping draught. 
In the course of the night I became delirious, 
About three A.M. I fancied I was ordered to 
get up, shave and dress; so I got up, sum- 
moned the bearer, to his intense astonish- 
ment, made him get the things, and then (it 
was a wonder I didn’t cut myself), in a second 
or two, by most desperate slashes, took off 
my moustache of a week’s growth. Then I 
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went back to bed and slept. . . . Atone time 
I felt some one bathing my head; it was 
Emmie, and strangely those lines of Mar- 
mien came into my head— 
“¢ Ts it the hand of Clare, he said, 
Or injured Constance bathes my head ?’ 


And I suppose, in the connection with 
these, the following lines from the same 
poem,— 
“* Above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “ Victory.” ’ 

And I did shout ‘Victory,’ ag loud as to 
make the house ring again. By and by I got 
very faint, and thought I was dying. I was 
perfectly happy. I heard their voices faintly 
about me, but I could not speak, and did not 
wish to do so. And then I fainted, or feX 
asleep. Presently I woke again, and found 
myself in the same room with the same per- 
sons,around me. I thought I was dead; that 
it was the judgment-day, and that I was only 
waiting for the angels to carry me away to 
judgment. I felt perfectly safe and secure, 
‘my iniquities blotted out, and my sins cov- 
ered. I prayed for all of you, and inquired 
if you were safe; and I thought a voice told 
me to wait God’s pleasure and I should know 
all. Then Hutchinson and Fayrer every now 
and then would come suddenly to me and try 
to rouse me. I sang, I fancy to myself, for 
Emmie says she did not hear me, ‘ Lend, lend 

our wings,’ but I stopped at ‘I mount, I fly.’ 

mmie says, however, that I chanted part of 
a chant quite correctly, which I don’t remem- 
ber doing. I don’t know how long all this 
took, but I fancy about two hours. In the 
meanwhile the doctors had come to the con- 
clusion that I ought to be taken to some other 
house; and Mr. Gubbins begged that they 
would take me to his, and he came with Dr. 
Fayrer to mine. Presently I was seized upon 
by four men, and carried into Dr. Fayrer’s 
close carriage, which was at the door. I had 
an idea that they would take me to the church, 
and that then I should go to heaven, and I 
was disappointed when they passed it and 
drove to Mr. Gubbins’s house. There they 
took me out and carried me up-stairs, and 
put me on the bed in the same room, in which 
we slept-for three weeks, when we first came 
to Lucknow. I slowly came partially to my- 
self, but I was not quite right for any length 
of time for nearly afortnight. What between 
leeches and blisters, I had pain enough; for 
Bengal leeches are not like English ; they are 
as bad as Bengal tigers. . . 

“What babies we are when we are recover- 
ing from sickness! I used to delight so in 
flowers. Dear Emmie used to bring two 
beautiful passion flowers, all wet with dew, 








and put them ona pillow for me to look at 
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ev mening, when I was so weak that I 
jo | scarcely lift my head. She used to send 
me passion flowers from the Crescent before 
we were married; so her doing so here had 
the charm of bringing back old memories, and 
so added beauty to the flowers. Passion 
flowers are almost the same here as in Eng- 
land. I used to like to get all the jewellery I 
could on the bed, and Emmie’s gold bracelet. 
Any thing with color in it I delighted in. I 
fancy it is so with all sick people.” 


For the indications of character contained 
in it we may quote also this passage from a 
home letter : 


“ Wednesday, Oct. 22d.—Yesterday I kept 
no journal; I'll tell you why. At six o’clock 
I went out fora ride. I hadn’t gone a hun- 
dred yards before I heard horses behind me, 
and Mr. Gubbins’s voice saying, ‘Ah! that’s 
what he calls getting up early.’ I turned 
round, and there were Miss Ommaney, Mr. 
Gubbins, and Dr. Fayrer. Dr. Fayrer 
turned off to make a visit; the two others 
came on with me. We walked our horses 


through the station, and then, coming to a 
sandy road, where I had never been before, 
Mr. Gubbins proposed a gallop; so off we 
went. We had ridden about three-quarters 
of a mile, when a native ran right across 
Miss Ommaney’s horse, and got knocked 
down, but was not hurt, as it was sandy. I 


remember riding on about a quarter of a mile 
further, and becoming from some cause or 
other rather unsteady in my saddle; and 
then I don’t remember any thing else, till I 
found myself on the ground asking for my 
spectacles (a requisition natural to all Pole- 
hamptons on becoming conscious or first 
awaking). Then I don’t remember any 
thing else, till I found myself at my own 
door, and my horse trying to kick Miss Om- 
maney’s. I was supported up the steps, and 
deposited on the sofa. I was conscious that 
I had had a fall, but I could not remember 
any thing for a long time; couldn’t think 
why my hair was so short, &c. Mr. Gubbins 
wrote a note for a doctor, and got home as 
fast as he could with Miss Ommaney. Em- 
mie came in just after he was gone; no one 
had told her I had had a fall, so you may im- 
agine she was rather frightened to see me 
lying on the sofa looking somewhat pale. 
However, she is not given to hysterics, and 
so she did what was needful very quietly, and 
I got quite right in about an hour. It seems 
that Mr. Gubbins heard some natives shout- 
ing, ‘He has fallen,’ and, looking round, saw 
my horse running away, and me in the arms 
of two friendly natives. He caught my 
horse, and somehow or other got me on him, 
and I rode home; all the way making pro- 
fuse apologies to Miss Ommaney, of all which 
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Ican remember nothing. The back of my 
head was cut and bleeding, but not badly 
Mr. Gubbins says, the horse must have 
kicked me as I fell, as there were no stones 
and I fell on the sand. I suppose my head 
is too weak after the fever to stand violent 
exercise, and that I became suddenly giddy 
and fell off. I ought to be very thankful that 
my fall was not on the hard road. ‘So no 
more at present’ from your affectionate son 
‘which’ I hope this will find you as it leaves 
me; not with a sore head though.” 


In the next letter he asks, “ Am I not like 
a young bear, with all my sorrows to come! 
I never had a pain until I came here, worse 
than a flogging at Eton, or a blow on the 
shin from a cricket ball. However, I don't 
put down these to India; they have been 
such as might have happened anywhere 
else.” 

Then followed a sore trial to the young 
couple in the death, soon after birth, of their 
first child. The long letter which tells of 
this, by its simplicity of detail and because it 
is the detail of a sorrow borne by brave and 
tender hearts, is deeply touching. Through 
what probation in the death of her first-born 
and in the death of her husband the chap- 
lain’s wife passed, without losing strength to 
be a helper of other men in their own hours of 
sorrow, it is well to feel : 


“My dearest Mother. . . . Edward’s letter 
had just been put into my hands, in which he 
expressed a wish that there might by this time 
be three of us, instead of two; and his wish 
was soon gratified, for at half-past eight in 
the evening of December 30, my first-born 
was ushered into the world, and highly de- 
lighted I was to hear Mrs. Pender, the nurse, 
say, ‘It’s a little boy.’ . . . On Wednesday 
and Thursday both Emmie and the bab 
went on as well as possible. . . . As I walk 
slowly home by moonlight, I was thinking 
how happy I was to have a son, and was say- 
ing to myself, ‘I have a son,’ in all the lan- 
guages 1 know. On my arrival at home! 
found the nurse looking very blank; she 
told me the baby had just had a convulsion 
fit... . Not liking the nurse’s account, and 
fearing the result of another fit, if one came 
on, I Taptised the child, calling him ay | 
Allnatt. We thought it better not to te 
Emmie of his illness, until the doctor came 
again. When he did come, he told me for 
the first time that the child had been very 
delicate from his birth, and that, though he 
certainly might get well and live, he thought 
it very likely he would not. So, by his ad- 
vice, 1 then told Emmie he was unwell. She 
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took the alarm at once, and was very much 
distressed, but soon recovered and became 
quite composed. . . . He was in his mother’s 
bed nearly all the time. I nursed him my- 
self for about an hour by the fire. I went to 
sleep, and when I awoke I found our little 
darling much quieter, and I thought better ; 
but Emmie did not think so. . . . The nurse 
took him away from her, and held him near 
the fire, and then, after gasping for breath, a 
little while, he died. Vite ittle boy! I 
rayed very earnestly that he might be spared, 
ut it was not to be. Mrs. Pender carried 
our little dead lamb back to his mother, and 
it was piteous to see how she folded him to 
her arms and cried. After a while the nurse 
carried him away, and laid him out in his lit- 
tle basket cradle, just below Emmie’s bed, 
where she could Tach into it... . In the 
evening, Emmie, who had been very quiet up 
to this time, had been intently watching ba- 
by’s face as he lay beside her in the cradle, 
had an alarming hysterical fit. . . . Dr. Par- 
tridge desired he might be buried next day, 
as he said it was of the greatest importance 
he should be taken away from Emmie, for 
that hanging over him and gazing intently 
on him, as she never ceased to do, was hav- 
ing @ wy bad effect upon her in her weak 
state. She did not make much objection 
when I told her., When I awoke in the 
morning, she was still gazing on her child. 
At ten o’clock Captain Hayes and Dr. Par- 
tidge came. I had asked the former to 
tome, and had also asked for the use of a 
little close carriage of his, to carry the baby 
to th cemetery. He brought his brougham 
too, and he and Dr. Partridge went in it, 
ad I with my dear little boy in the close 
carriage ; the only ride we shall ever have 
together! But first, there was the cruel task 
of taking him away from his mother! She 
begged to have him a little while longer; 
the had him taken out of his cradle and put 
on a pillow by her, and then she folded him 
in her arms, and wept over him in a manner 
which made me feel more than I ever felt in 
my life. Then she had the coffin put where 
the cradle had been, and placed him in it 
herself, and put some little dark red roses, 
which grow in great luxuriance in our garden, 
and of which she is very fond, in his hands 
and on his breast ; and then she bravely cov- 
ered him up, and I carried him out and fast- 
ened down the coffin out of her hearing.” 


Some time afterwards, in a letter to a 
brother, he writes :— 


“Yes, I remember, and often think of that 
last pleasant day’s fishing! This time six 
years I hope to be not very far from just such 
mother, My poor little boy! he will never 
want that fishing-rod, which you saved in such 
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a marvellous manner. I feel my child’s death 
far more now than I did at first. We go to 
his grave every now and then. Emmie likes 
to take flowers there. Last Friday she took 
some and made them into a cross, and laid 
them on the flat stone which covers his grave. 
If we have twenty children, we shall never 
forget our first-born. But God’s will be done; 
I don’t deserve such a blessing.” 


A brother chaplain, Mr. Harris, arrives :— 


“He is the man J remember at Oxford; 
pulling in the Brasenose boat. I only re- 
member seeing him once, and that was one 
night in the year 1845, when the B. N.C. 
bumped our boat in the races. After the 
bump, as the two boats lay together while the 
others passed, he was close by me for ten 
minutes. I have never seen him since.” 


We do not dwell upon the perils of the 
siege, or on the chaplain’s manful labor in his 
calling. His last letter home ends thus :— 


“ Very likely this will be my last letter for 
some time; it may be my last altogether. I 
hope not ; but come what may, I am prepared; 
and whatever you hear of me, it will not be 
that I have disgraced myself. Emmie sends 
her best love. God bless youall. Ever your 
affectionate Henry S. PoLEHAMPTON.” 


Truly they have not been tidings of dis- 
grace. We dwell still on the personal details. 
Mrs. Polehampton is writing to her husband’s 
mother of his death :— 


“He had not the least fear of death. He 
said to those who came to see him on his 
deathbed, ‘I am not in the least frightened, 
and I know exactly how I am.’ And his 
beautiful, fearless smile must have proved to 
them how little dread there was for him in 
the prospect of death. . . . I cannot tell you 
what a strange, unearthly sort of peace I had 
at the time of his death. Through that last 
day and night of his life, up to the moment 
that he died, a marvellous kind of triumphant 
feeling came over me. I cannot explain it, 
but I felt as if I were watching his entrance 
into the joy of his Lord; and I seemed to 
feel the joy myself. This feeling continued 
for days after, in a greater or less degree, and 
only became less radiant as the death-like 
blank in my own life became more apparent.” 


Of herself as a laborer in letters or diary 
the truehearted lady says nothing, except 
once, in answer to inquiry, this. If we had 
not heard of her from others, we should 
hardly give her words their full interpreta- 
tion. ' 

“ My own private life was so unvaried and 
uniform, that there is nothing in it worth re- 





lating. If I give you a sketch of one day 
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you will have an idea of what it was during a 
great portion of the time, that is to say, after 
the reinforcements came in; before that, from 
the time of Henry’s death, I had no employ- 
ment of any sort. We used to pass the day 
in our gloomy room as well as we could, in 
reading, and writing, and working. After 
this, I used to go to the hospita. after break- 
fast, spend as many hours there as I found 
necessary, and return to dinner. In the even- 
ing I only spent an hour in the hospital, and | 
then, when it got dark, my time of rest came; 
the most precious hour I had in the day; and 
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that I spent at my darling Henry’s grave. I 
often wonder now, in looking back at that 
time, how I escaped as I did on these occa- 
sions, for the bullets were constantly flying 
thickly, close over my head as I was sitting at 
the grave, and several times shells burst with- 
in a few yards of me there. It seemed 80 
strange that I should be one to escape.” 


Such is the private story of one Christian 
gentleman who gave his life up to his country 
in the Siege of Lucknow. 





Srory or Fisu.—Professor Owen, at the 
annual soirée of the Leeds Mechanics Institu- 
tion, related the following anecdote :—Some of 
the working scientific men of London, with a 
few others, have formed a sort of club; and 
after our winter’s work of lecturing is over, we 
occasionally sally forth to have a day’s fishing. 
We have for that purpose taken a small river in 
the neighborhood of the metropolis, and near 
its banks there stands a little public-house, 
where we dine soberly and sparingly, on such 
food as old Isaac Walton loved. We have a 
rule that he who catches the biggest fish of the 
day shall be the president for the evening. In 
the course of one day, a member, not a scientific 
man, but a high political man, caught a trout 
that weighed » ok, and a half lbs. ; but earlier 
in the day he had pulled out a barbel of one 
half lb. weight. So, while we were on the way 
to our inn, what did this political gentleman do 
but with the butt-end of his rod ram the barbel 
down the trout’s throat, in which state he handed 
his fish to be weighed. Thus he scored 4 Ib., 
which being the greatest weight, he took the 
chair. As we were going away for home, a 
man of science—it was the president of the 
Royal Society—said to the man of politics, “ If 

ua don’t want that fine fish of yours, I should 

ike to have it, for I have some friends to dine 
with me to-morrow.” My Lord took it home, 
and I heard no more until we met on the next 
week. Then, while we were preparing our 
tackle, the president of the Royal Society said 
to our high political friend, ‘‘ There were some 
extraordinary circumstances, do you know, about 
that fish you gave me. I had no idea that the 
trout was so voracious ; but that one had swal- 
lowed a barbel.” “I am astonished to hear 
your Lordship say so,” rejoined an eminent 
naturalist ; “trout may be voracious enough to 
swallow minnows—but a barbel, my Lord! 
There must be some mistake.” ‘Not at all,” 
replied his Lordship, “for the fact got to my 
erg 6 that the cook, in cutting open the trout, 
had found a barbel inside; and as my family 


knew I was fond of natural history, I was called 
into the kitchen. There I saw it—the trout 
had swallowed a barbel, full half a pound 
weight.” “Out of the question, my Lord,” 
said the naturalist: “it’s altogether quite un- 
scientific and unphilosophical.” ‘I don’t know 
what may be philosophical in the matter—I only 
know I’m telling you a matter of fact,” said his 
Lordship ; and the dispute having lasted awhile, 
explanations were given, and the practical joke 
was heartily enjoyed. . 





A Hicn Cuimney.—They have just com- 
pleted the biggest chimney in the world at the 
Charlestown navy yard. Its height above 
ground is two hundred and *thirty nine feet, and 
from the bottom of the foundation two hundred 
and fifty-six feet. At the surface of the ground 
the base is twenty-four and a half feet square, 
and the foundation at the bottom, seventeen and 
a half feet below, is thirty two feet square. The 
flue is round, and seven feet in diameter. g The 
general plan of the structure is a square, of 
thirteen feet and two inches, supported by twelve 
diminishing buttresses, which terminate at one 
hundred and eighty feet above the ground. 
Above these buttresses the chimney is a square, 
with a panel oneach face. The whole is finished 
with dental cornices, the crown moulding of 
which is cast-iron, and weighs upwards of three 
tons. In the construction of this chimney the 
number of bricks used was one million fifty 
thousand. The building was commenced on 
the 20th of May last, and the last brick was 
laid on Thursday, after which the workmen 
invited guests, to the number of about fifty in 
all, took dinner on the summit. 





WHOLESALE AND Reta. — Wholesales 
don’t mix with retails. Raw wool doesn’t speak 
to halfpenny ball of worsted ; tallow in the cask 
looks down upon sixes to the pound, and pig- 
iron turns up its nose at tenpenny nails.— 
Jerrold. 
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NOT MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


From The National Magazine. 


NOT MARRIED FOR LOVE.. 
I, 


® AND so you are married, Melvil! Rather 
a rapid proceeding for a curate just ordained. 
By-the-by, did you not say you were mar- 
ried before you were ordained ?” 

“Yes; before I took my degree.” 

“T would have kept you out of that folly, 
if I had been at hand, at any rate. And, of 
course, you are as poor as church mice?” 

“As poor as church mice—not a doubt 
about that;” and the young clergyman 
glanced round his little cottage study, which 
was luxuriously furnished with two cane 
chairs, and a low-railed chair, cushioned with 
grey chintz, which indicated feminine occu- 
pation, a stained deal table, and heaps of 
books piled on shelves fitted into the walls. 
It was summer time, and as the window was 
open to the lawn, with a framework of creep- 
ers all round it, and the sun shining in, it did 
not look so very disconsolate as might have 
been supposed. Mr. Melvil had often thought 
ita happy retreat before; but he fancied it 
poverty-stricken now, because his wealthy col- 
ege friend seemed to pity him for having 
nothing better. 

“Married for love?” suggested his friend 
ironically, 

The curate contemplated the threadbare 
cnees of his black trousers for a minute or 
two, and then said, confusedly, “ No.” 

“Not married for love, yet so indiscreetly 
tied up! How was it, then, pray?” 

“Tl tell you—it was for pity.” 

“Could not have had a worse motive! but 
that’s by the way—go on.” 

“You remember Sandys—our tutor?” 

“Yes,— good fellow.” 

“Too good by half. He provided for ev- 
ery body but his own family, as if he meant 
to live forever, then at the most inconvenient 
season possible he died, and his income died 
with him. ‘There was the widow and the 
two boys, and there was Clary—you recollect 
Clary ?” 

“Yes; the wild little gypsy! but you 
surely did not marry her?” 

“Yes; Clary is my wife.” 

“Why, she must have been a baby!” 

“She was sixteen within a few weeks after 
we were married, You see the little thing 
came to me crying, and saying that she was 
to be sent to some horrid school where she 
did not want to goa———” 
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“T perceive; and you, being soft-hearted, 
invited her to become your wife on the spot?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

* And she, blushing celestial rosy red, an- 
swered that she should be very glad?” 

“Mamma consented promptly, and the 
sacrifice was accomplished,” said the curate, 
in mock heroic-style, Clary is a good girl, 
but I never was in love with her. Is it not 
that sagacious worthy, Sir Thomas More, 
who says we never ardently love that for 
which we have not longed? I had never 
thought of Clary except as a child, until pity 
for her forlornness surprised me into the com- 
mission of matrimony.” 

If Mr. Melvil and his friend had been 
quicker-eared, or rather less absorbed, they 
might have heard a light step crossing the 
turf as they talked together, and retreating 
fast—fast as the last words were spoken. It 
was Clary. Neither of them, however, saw 
either the approach or the flight, and they 
went on talking quite composedly. 

“Benham offered me his London curacy ; 
but Clary hates London, so I took this, and 
thought myself very lucky. We get the cot- 
tage cheap, and eighty pounds a year—a de- 
cent starving for the three of us—we have a 
treasure of an Irish servant besides ourselves 
to feed.” 

“ And how many more by-and-by ?” insin- 
uated Mr. Warenne, spitefully. 

Just in time to prevent a reply, the trea- 
sure of an Irish servant opened the study 
door, and announced in her rich brogue, 
“ Plase, sir, t’tay’s ready in t’ dhrawing-room 
‘an’ t’ missis is waiting.” 

“Come along, then, Warenne. 
whether Clary will recognize you.” 

The two gentlemen crossed the passage to 
the opposite parlor, which Nora signified 
as the “dhrawing-room,” and found the 
oung mistress of the house seated before 
the tray, prettily dressed in a clear blue mus- 
lin, with her soft brown hair flowing in wavy 
curls, and with a smile on her rosy mouth— 
the little hypocrite! Her heart .was fit to 
break under that gently .swelling boddice, 
where she had so daintily fastened a cluster 
of George’s favorite flowers. She had attired 
herself in her best to do her husband’s friend 
honor, and as Mr. Warenne shook hands, and 
received the welcome of an old acquaintance 
he thought in his own mind that—the indis- 
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cretion of the marriage apart—she was as 
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comfortable a little wife as a man need desire 
to possess. She was not exactly pretty, but 
she looked very nice and lovable; her skin 
was so clear, her complexion so pure, her 
figure so girlish and graceful. Then all her 
ways were quiet and gentle; she had affec- 
tionate eyes, and an expression sensible as 
well as sweet, and her voice was musical as 
a bird’s. Unless Mr. Melvil had told his 
friend in so many words that he was not in 
love with his wife, Mr. Warenne would 
never have discovered it for the curate was 
as assiduous in his attentions to her as if 
these were their courting days. 

Clary gave no sign that any thing had hap- 
pened to grieve her; but she was relieved 
when tea was over, and George went out 
with Mr. Warenne to show him the village, 
which was considered prétty by strangers, 
and which had been heaven to her. She had 
been very happy with her young husband, 
and had found nothing wanting to her con- 
tent; but now, as the two walked away 
through the garden, she stood watching them 
with clasped hands and the tears in her sunny 
eyes, repeating under her breath, “ George 
said he did not love me; he married me for 
pity; What shall I do? Whatshall I do?” 


I. 


PERHAPS many young wives in Clary’s 
painful position would have made a virtue of 
proclaiming their wrong, and inflicting mis- 
ery on themselves and their helpmates; but 
not so George’s girl-wife. Her first impulse 
was against herself, that she should have 
been so blind as not to see that it was a sac- 
rifice and not a joy to him to marry her; but 
then she reasoned that it was done, irrevoc- 
able, and that she could only fret and dis- 
turb his peace by betraying what she had 
accidentally overheard; so she kept it to her- 
self, and only tried to make him love heg| 
better. : 

“Though he does not love me, I know he 
would miss me and be very sorry if I were 
gone,” she said in her heart; and after a 
while the sore pain that first stab had given 
her- passed away, and the same bright face 
smiled by his hearth, the same light-tripping 
feet went by his side, and the same affection- 
ate sunshine filled his home as heretofore. 

There was plenty of work in his parish for 
Mr. Melvil, for his rector was rarely at home 





but the young clergyman took a conscientious 
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view of his post, and did his utmost. Clary 
was a great help to him. The cottagers 
liked her, and the schgol children liked her, 
The people, and the squire at the head of 
them, said the Melvils were an acquisition to 
the parish, and long might they stay there! 
The young wife especially was beloved ; those 
who were in trouble said she seemed to know 
how to talk to them about faith, patience, and 
comfort, better than the curate himself— 
though what trials could she have known at 
her age P 

In the village there were many ladies, sin- 
gle and double, portionless and well-dowered, 
pretty and plain; but amongst the whok 
troop, had the curate been free to choose, he 
could not have found one to suit him half so 
well as Clary. Sometimes, I am sure, he 
must have gone home to the rest and peace 
of her presence with an elastic, masculine sat 
isfaction, although he was ‘not in love. For 
instance when he had called at Mr Bennett's 
of the Hall and heard the squiress depreciate 
her husband’s sense and character as if by 
the process she exalted her own;—Clary 
would never depreciate his; if she had a 
fault it was that she inclined to glorify him 
too much. Or again after a visit to Cap- 
tain Wells whose three pretty daughters 
were flounced, perfumed, and accomplished, 
out of all nature and genuineness. They had 
sweet, expressionless faces, they lisped the 
Jfadest nonsense and conducted themselves 
in regard to the duties of life more like but 
terflies than creatures endowed with souls; 
the very prettiest of them would have bored 
the clever curate to extinction in a month 
Or the two Miss Prances, who flirted so dread- 
fully with officers; or Miss Hardwood, who 
was as rich as a Jew and fearfully ill-tempered; 
or Miss Briggs, who was rich also, but penv- 
rious and very vulgar; or Miss Clerks, who 
were nice girls, but had not an idea beyond 
crotchet work ; or Miss Farsight, who was too 
scientific to mend her stockings; or Miss 
Diana Falla, who wrote poetry and rode to 
hounds; or Miss Broughtons, who were noth- 
ing particular. These ladies had their good 
points; but not one of them would have had 
Clary’s charming little way of loving George 
better than herself. Only let him fear that 
he is going to lose her, and then, I think, he 
will find out, that though he is not in love, 
still he loves her very much! 
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III. 

GREENFIELD had its drawbacks, as well as 
its delights, like other pretty villages; and 
one of the most serious of these was a ten- 
dency to low fever when the spring season 
had been unusually damp. A beck that ran 
across the green overflowed in the rains, and 
when it retired to its bed, left. behind a de- 
posit which bred pestilential vapors that poi- 
soned the lives of the people. The curate’s 
cottage stood high, and out of the influence 
of the baleful exhalations ; but his duties tar- 
ried him to and fro amongst the poor, and 
exposed him daily to the contagion. No dan- 
ger would have made him evade these du- 
ties, heavier at this season than at any other; 
but when fever was in the village, he laid his 
commands on Clary that she should stay at 
home; and Clary stayed, like the obedient 
little wife she was, instead of being foolishly 
heroic, and adding to his inevitable anxieties. 

But Clary watched him with furtive ten- 
derness all the time, and was ever ready 
with dry clothing and warm slippers when 
he returned home, tq spare him the risk of 
cold. But what was to be came to pass, for 
all her love and all her care! 


One steamy April night, after a long and 
fatiguing afternoon on the Marsh, as the 
lower part of Greenfield was called, the cu- 
rate came home, ready to sink with weariness, 
and complaining of a pain in his head, and 
sickness. Clary stole out of the room, and 
despatched the Irish treasure to summon the 


doctor. When the doctor came, he ordered 
George to bed, and said he hoped to set him 
up again in a few days. But, instead of im- 
proving, George grew worse; the fever rav- 
aged his frame terribly, and he was delirious 
day after day. This went on to the climax 
of the disorder, and then it took a favorable 
turn; but a long season of uselessness and in- 
action lay before the curate. He must leave 
Greentield for sea-air, and lie by for months, 
Meanwhile his absence must be supplied by 
another clergyman. 

These inevitable musts, so trivial to other 
people who have long purses, were purely 
and simply a sentence of destitution to the 
Melvils George wanted to stay at home, 
and get occasional help from his neighboring 
clergy; but Clary made up a determined lit- 
tle face, and said, “No.” They must go over 
to the Isle of Wight for the summer months, 
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and regain health and strength for him, even 
if Greenfield had to be resigned altogether. 

Clary managed somehow: she would not 
give details, on the plea that George must 
keep his mind quiet; and in the beginning 
of June they found themselves lodged in are- 
tired farm-cottage, standing in the midst of 
delicious meadows, with a view of a glorious 
bay, cliffs, and distant towns. They :uxun- 
ated in the beauty around them like a pair of 
happy children; and though George was not 
in love with his sunshiny little wife, he would 
have got on there very indifferently without 
her. She petted and indulged him to that 
extent that he grew stout, and strong, and 
selfish, very fast indeed; and would some- 
times have forgotten how very ill he had been, 
if she had- not watched him, and taken such 
extraordinary care of him. She liked to hear 
herself claimed in his short, imperative way: ° 
it showed, at any rate, that she was needful to 
him. If she had gone into the polished farm- 
kitchen to superintend or to concoct with her 
own hands some wonderful tempting dish, to 
coax his delicate appetite, presently he was 
heard from the garden or parlor crying out, 
“Clary, what are you doing? I want you!” 
Then when she appeared, with floury little 
paws, and fire-heated cheek, he would just look 
up at her and say, “ Why do yourun away and 
leave me for hours together, Clary?” and she 
would laugh, and tell him she had not been 
gone ten minutes—what did he mean? and 
then disappear again. Sometimes he would 
come into the kitchen itself, and sit down in 
Farmer Hood’s great chair, and follow her 
about with his hollow eyes, and finally take 
her off, with his arm round her waist—al- 
though he was not a bit in love, and only pit- 
ied her! 

He was not allowed to study solemn books ; 
but Clary permitted a little light mental ali- 
ment to be taken each morning and evening 
from certain thin, blue magazines, which she 
borrowed from the library in the nearest vil- 
lage, which was slowly developing into a fash- 
ionable watering-place. One evening, while 
she was doing a little of the fine darning, in 
_ no one excelled her, George, who had 

een for some time sitting silent over his 
book, broke out into his merry laugh, saying, 
“ Listen here, Clary; here are some beautiful 
verses! Hark, how the lines limp! I won- 
der how the editor could print such stuff!” 
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He began to read the lines in a mock-he- 
roic style which certainly made them infi- 
nitely ludicrous. At first, Clary colored a 
little; but before he came to the end she was 
laughing as heartily as himself. 

He then volunteered to read a short story, 
entitled “Patience Hope’s Trial,” which he 
did with a running commentary, such as, 
“That is bad grammar”—*“The punctua- 
tion makes nonesense of every other para- 
graph ”—*“ High-flown, rhapsodical rubbish,” 
&c., &c.; and when he came to the end, he 
pronounced it the silliest little tale he had 
ever read. Clary darned on most compos- 
edly, and agreed with George that it was 
silly; but there was a mischievous sparkle in 
her eyes, as if she were sorely tempted to 
make a confession about that same silliest of 
little tales ; however, reflecting that the shock 
of learning he had a literary wife might be too 
much for his nerves in their present weak state, 
she discreetly held her peace, and contented 
herself by making him imbibe her earnings 
under various strengthening and agreeable 
forms. 

Before the summer was ended the thin 
blue magazine readers were familiar with 
Clary’s signature of “Ivy;” but after that 
she disappeared suddenly from its pages, to 
many people’s regret ; for its subscribers were 
not, as a rule, highly-trained, educated, col- 
lege gentlemen, but day-workers and toilers 
in the world’s wide labor-fields, who find an 
agreeable relaxation in the perusal of a silly 
little tale, whose interest turns on the humble 
daily virtues which they have so much occa- 
sion to exemplify in th.ur own obscure lives. 
I believe the editor was inquired of once or 
twice why “Ivy” had ceased her contribu- 
tions. “Ivy” was otherwise occupied. 

In the first place, Mr. Warenne had pre- 
sented George with a small living, and there 
was a queer little rectory-house to paint, pa- 
per, and generally embellish. Far be it from 
me to derogate from Clary’s dignity, but I 
will tell one thing of her, because I think it 
was to her credit. The first time Mr. War- 
enne went to see his old friend, George was 
in his study, as usual, but it had been made 
to look more cosy and homelike than that at 
Greenfield, and the young rector looked pro- 
portionably more dignified in it. After a lit- 
tle desultory chat George proposed to seek 
his wife—and how does everybody think they 
found her employed? She was papering her 





own drawing-room—that little drawing-room 
which was afterwards the admiration of the 
whole neighborhood! Mounted on some 
steps in a big apron the property of the Irish 
treasure with her brown curls tucked behind 
her little ears and with pasty hands and 
sleeves rolled up above her dimpled elbows 
she was sticking the pretty, simple paper upon 
the wall,—the last bit of it. What did she 
do? Jump down in blushing horror at be- 
ing caught in such déshabille, and cover ev- 
erybody else and herself with confusion? 
Not a bit of it! She looked radiantly over 
her shoulder, and said— You must wait five 
minutes; and then I’ll speak to you!” and 
proceeded to finish her task, to the admira 
tion of the Irish treasure, who had acted as 
her assistant; and also to the admiration— 
and not a bit to the astonishment—of Mr. 
Warenne and George. 

The work done, she descended ; and, as the 
gentlemen had got possession of the window- 
seat, she placed herself on the lowest step 
but one of her ladder, and they all talked 
about the island, and the sea, and George’s 
recovery, and the new rectory, and other in- 
teresting topics; and Clary was so altogether 
bright, unaffected, and charming, that when 
George and his friend left her at length, the 
latter said, “ Melvil, if Clary were not your 
wife, I should make up to her myself!” 
And George actually laughed, and said he 
had better take care what he was about, or 
he should be obliged to quarrel with him ; and 
then he extolled her virtues very much, as if 
—as if he were in love at last: but this time 
Clary was not there to overhear. 

This was Clary’s first occupation ; her next 
was different. Perhaps the physical and 
mental strain had been, for the last twelve 
months, almost too much for her youth; for 
those who loved her began to notice that her 
spirits flagged, and that her brisk feet went 
slowly to and fro the garden walks. George 
watched her anxiously; but his friends told 
him to be patient, and wait awhile, and she 
would be better soon. But it is very hard to 
be patient when we see what we have learnt 
to prize above all else in the world fading 
slowly before our eyes—and so Clary seemed 
to fade. 

“George, you must take care of Clary, or 
you will lose her,” her mother told him, ab- 
ruptly : “I do not like her symptoms at all.” 

It was after this harsh communication—for 
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the mother spoke as if he were to blame for 
her child’s fate—that George involuntarily be- 
trayed to his young wife how much he feared 
for her. 

“And you would grieve to lose me, 
George?” said she, a little mournfully. 

“Tt would break my heart, Clary! Oh, 
don’t talk of my losing you!” cried he pas- 
sionately*kissing her thin white hands. “Who 
have I in the world besides you? who loves 
me as you do?” 

“T think nobody loves you as I do, George ! 
It is selfish in me,—but it is the happiest 
time I have had for a long while, to see how 
you would be sorry if I were gone: I should 
not like to think you could forget me soon.” 

“Clary, you will live to bless me for many 
a year yet!” 

“That must be as God wills, George: let 
us both say, that must be as God wills.” 

“ As God wills, my darling!” and George 
hid his face on Clary’s bosom, that she might 
not see his tears. 

Perhaps the covetous, watchful tenderness 
that now surrounded the young wife revived 
her courage and strerigth, for she rallied visi- 
bly ; and, after a few months, George had to 
baptize a little copy of himself, and to return 
thanks for Clary’s safe deliverance. After 
that day, nobody could have persuaded him 
that there had ever been a time when he was 
not in love with his wife, or when he did not 
think her the dearest treasure in the whole 
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There are three children at the rectory 
now, and it is one of the happiest homes 
that can be found in the county. Mr. War- 
enne, who has become more cynical than ever, 
quotes the pair as an expemplification of how 
well two people who are rightly matched in 
other things may get on through life without 
falling into that enthusiasm of love which hot 
headed boys and girls esteem the grand cli- 
max of existence. One day, in the confidence 
of friendship, he was so ill-advised as to re- 
mind the rector of the confession he had fer- 
merly made to himself, and George was actu- 
ally offended. 

“Not in love with Clary? she is the only 
woman for whom I ever cared a chip!” cried 
he: “you are under a delusion, Warenne; I 
never can have said any thing so absurdly 
false.” 

The rector thinks so now; and Clary is 
converted to the same opinion. I do not ses 
what Mr. Warrenne has to do with it. By- 
gones should always be bygones. Clary has 
never yet confessed about that silliest of little 
tales in the thin blue magazine; perhaps it 
has slipped her memory,—but all her love, 
devotion, and patience of that time will never 
escape George’s. If he knew who wrote 
“Patience Hope’s Trial,” he would possibly 
be inclined to call it a “ gem of fiction” now, 
instead of what he did then, because he would 
see it from a real point of view. 


HoLME LEE. 





wide world. 





INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF ENJOYMENT.—These 
words of wisdom are from the pen of Sydney 
Smith, one of the best wits and most genial 
men of the present century: ‘Mankind are 
always happier for having been happy ; so that 
if you make them happy now you make them 
happy twenty years hence by the memory of 
it. A childhood passed with a due mixture of 
rational indulgence, under fond and wise pa- 
rents, diffuses over the whole of life a feeling of 
calm pleasure, and, in extreme old age, is the 
very last remembrance which time can erase 
from the mind of man. No enjoyment, how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the epee for life from 
having made once an agreeable tour, or lived 


for any length of time with pleasant people, or 


enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure ; which contributes to render old men 
so inattentive to the scenes before them, and 
carries them back to a world that is past and to 
scenes never to be renewed again.” 





AccorpDIne to arecent account the Legion 
of Honor now consists of 55,285 members, viz: 
70 grand crosses, 230 d officers, 1,102 com- 
manders, 4,827 officers, and 49,056 knights. 
Theabove numbers are exclusive of foreigners 
having the decoration. The oldest dignitaries 
of the order at the present moment are Marshal 
Count Reille and Duke Pasquier, grand crosses 
of 1815; Lieutenant-General Duke de Talley- 





rand Perigord, grand officer of 1821 
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From The Literary Review. 
Murray's Handbook for Syria and Pales- 
tine. Part I. (John Murray.) 


Ir is not our intention to weary the reader 
by a disquisition on handbooks of travel. 
Every one knows, or may inform himself in 
five minutes of reflection, what are likely to 
be their chief merits and defects. They will 
probably go on increasing, as the means of 
travel extend themselves, violently abused and 
universally used. 

Here is a book, however, which makes an 
epoch in the history of works of its class. 
Not that it is any new thing to meet with 
manuals which aim at being exhaustive on 
the one hand, or readable on the other. Only 
that the former are sure to be heavy reading 
and the latter meagre. Mr. Murray’s “ Hand- 
book for Syria and Palestine” is the first at- 
tempt of its kind in which the double aim has 
been ventured on, and with a double success. 
The enterprise had all the stimulus which can 
be supplied by a bond fide “ felt want.” Now 
that Oxford and Cambridge men strike out 
East and West during the ample months of 
the long vacation, so that one may hear the 
marvels of the Niagara Falls or the Nile 
Cataracts discussed by eye-witnesses side by 
side at wine-parties in the October term, one 
looks about for something which shall not 
only be portable and thoroughly practical, but 
which shall take a high literary rank as well. 
It is astonishing to find how, in the hands of 
a clever and determined man, the two things 
may be made to go together. 

There never was a country—and, with all 
its solemn and tragic interest, who will won- 
der ?—that had such a wealth of itinerary 
literature as Palestine can boast of. There 
is a list in the late Dr. Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature,” which fills an entire 
column and very nearly a-half with the bare 
names and titles of authors who have written 
on this subject, and of their books. Yet 
these are only such as appeared to the writer 
the most trustworthy and useful. All works 
of a merely curious or entertaining nature are 
purposely omitted. The list is chronologically 
arranged; and extends from the “Itinera- 
rium” of the Blessed Martyr Antoninus, a 
1640 edition, down to “ Eéthen,” in 1844. 
Now we venture to say that if the books which 
have been consulted and referred to in the 
composition of Murray’s Handbook were to 
be also written down in a list, they would like- 
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wise occupy their columns, and furnish a cata- 
logue for a library. The amount of reading 
packed into these small volumes, and packed 
so well, is indeed surprising. We will take 
an instance, not absolutely at random; but . 
with no effort in the selection. It is chosen 
from the hundred and six pages devoted to 
the single subject of Jerusalem. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
economical history of Jerusalem is its sup- 
ply of water. The cisterns and fountains alike 
raise “vexed questions” of archeological 
criticism, besides reminding us pf associations 
without number both in the profane and the 
sacred histories. The image of some ever- 
flowing spring, the “ fons perennis aque” of 
Tacitus (Hist. V. 12) entered into the very 
heart of the prophetical idea of Jerusalem. 
“There is a [perennial] river, the streams 
whereof shal] make glad,” &c. ; “ All my fresh 
springs shall be in thee ;” “ Draw water out 
of the wells of salvation;” these are but a 
few of the passages on the subject,. fresh and 
flowing as the fair waters themselves, which 
abound in the Hebrew poets. And in Eze- 
kiel’s vision, as Canon Stanley has pointed 
out, the thought is expanded into a vast cata- 
ract, flowing out through the Temple rock, 
eastward and westward, into the ravines of 
Hinnom and Kedron, till it swells into a 
mighty river, fertilizing the desert of the 
Dead Sea. Turning to the narratives of 
sieges, we find not a single account on record 
of the besieged suffering from thirst, although 
driven to the most dreadful extremities and 
resources by hunger; while the besiegers are 
frequently described as suffering greatly from 
want of water, and as having to fetch it from 
a great distance. The only imperfection in 
the ample account which the “ Handbook ” 
furnishes of these details is one which, in a 
less complete and able work, it would be be- 
side the mark to point out. We mean that 
the Crusaders are dismissed with a single line. 
They, if any besieging army, prove to demon- 
stration the dependence of the inhabitants 
upon a system of cisterns and aqueducts as 
opposed to the simple fountains. For while, 
at the siege of Titus, the well of Siloam may 
have been within the walls, and therefore in 
possession of the Jews, in the time of the 
Crusaders it was certainly held by the besieg- 
ing Franks; and yet the latter perished, while 
the besieged had “ingentes copias aque.” 
In a work, moreover, where happy selections 
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from the poets are of frequent occurrence, we 
might have welcomed a line or two from the 
vivid picture left by Tasso of the agonies of 
thirst endured by the first Crusaders. Mean- 
time, it must be stated that the ‘“‘ Handbook * 
has quoted and discussed the passage from 
Tacitus, another from Strabo (Geog. 16, 2, 
40), and another from Aristeas, an officer of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. This man was sent 
to Jerusalem, in order to secure for the Alex- 
andrian Library a copy of the Jewish Law. 
The quotation is taken from a letter (Arist. 
de LXX. interpretibus) the genuineness of 
which has been questioned : but it is admitted 
on all hands that it must have been written 
before the Christian era. To these are added 
notices of passages from the “ Mishna,” from 
the “ Jerusalem Itinerary” (Fourth century), 
from the Apocrypha, and from the Scriptures. 
Let the book now speak for itself in the com- 
plete account given of Siloam,—Siloam, whose 
name has become an eponym of deeper arid 
more lasting significance than Achelous, Heli- 
con, or Castalia :— 


“Tn going from the Fountain of the Virgin 
to the ‘Pool of Siloam,’ we walk down the 
Kidron for some three hundred yards, and 
then reach a verdant spot, sprinkled with 


trees and carefully cultivated. This is the 
site of the ‘King’s Gardens,’ mentioned by 
Nehemiah as beside the ‘Pool of Siloah.’ 
(iii. 15.) The Tyropoeon now opens on our 
right; and across its mouth is an ancient 
causeway, or embankment, forming a large 
basin above it, now cultivated. This was at 
one time a reservoir. On the end of the 
causeway stands a venerable mulberry-tree, 
supported by a pillar of loose stones; said to 
mark the spot where Manasseh caused the 
prophet Isaiah to be sawn asunder, and still 
called Isaiah’s Tree. 

“ Turning up to the right, we pass the pro- 
jecting cliff of Ophel, and soon stand beside 
Siloah’s Pool. It is a rectangular reservoir, 
fifty-three feet long, eighteen wide, and nine- 
teen deep, in yart bodhiin away at the western 
end. The masonry is modern, but along 
the side are six shafts of limestone columns, 
of more ancient date, projecting slightly from 
the wall, and probably odiginally intended to 
sustain a roof. At the upper end of the pool 
is an arched entrance to a ruinous staircase, 
by which we descend to the mouth of the 
conduit that comes from the Fountain of the 
Virgin. Dr. Robinson, having heard it cur- 
rently reported in Jerusalem that Siloam was 
united by a subterranean passage to the 
Fountain of the Virgin, determined to explore 
it. Entering at the staircase above men- 
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tioned, he found the passage cut through the 
rock; two feet wide, and gradually decreasing 
from fifteen to three feet in height. At the 
end of eight hundred feet it became so low 
that ‘he could advance no farther without 
‘crawling on all fours.’ Here he turned 
back; but coming better prepared for an 
aquatic excursion on another day, he entered 
from the Fountain of the Virgin. Here the 
difficulties proved still greater. ‘ Most of the 
way we could indeed advance upon hands 
and knees; yet in several places we could 
only get forward by lying at full length and 
dragging ourselves along upon our elbows.’ 
This shows the nature of the passage, and 
the immense labor the excavation must have 
cost. He succeeded at length in working his 
way through. The channel winds and zig- 
zags, in the very heart of the rock, so muc 

that, while the direct distance is only one 
thousand one hundred feet, the passage meas- 
ured one thousand seven hundred and fifty. 
The discovery of this remarkable conduit ex- 
plains at once why Siloam has been also re- 
garded as a remitting fountain. Jerome 
appears to be the first who noticed this pecu- 
liarity ; he 1s, at least, the first who records it. 
He says, ‘ Siloam is a fountain whose waters 
do not flow regularly, but on certain days 
and hours; and issue with a great noise from 
caverns in the rock.’ 

“No fountain about Jerusalem has obtained 
such a wide celebrity as Siloah, and yet it is 
only three times mentioned in Scripture. 
Isaiah speaks of ‘the waters of Shiloah that 
flow softly ’ (viii. 6); Nebemiah says Shallum 
built ‘ the wall of the pool of Siloah by the 
king’s garden’ (iii. 15)—perhaps referring to 
the embankment of the large reservoir above 
referred to; and our Saviour commanded the 
blind man, ‘ Go, wash in the pool of Siloam. 
. - .« He went his way, therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing.’ (John ix. 7.) These 
notices, however interesting, would leave us 
in doubt as to the position and identity of 
the fountain; but Josephus is explicit on this 
point, when he says that the Tyropceon ex- 
tended down to Siloam, Isaiah probably 
refers to Siloah under the name of the Old 
Pool when he says,‘ Ye made also a ditch 
between the two walls for the water of the 
old pool.’ This ditch may be the large reser- 
voir at the mouth of the Tyropceon, con- 
structed to retain the surplus waters of Siloah. 
(Isaiah xxii. 11. Comp. Jer. xxxix. 4, and 
li. 7; and Neh, iii. 15.)” ° 


This passage will, perhaps, serve to show 
that the very high degree of literary merit 
which we have assigned to the book is far — 
from being unwarranted. Let us turn for a 
moment to the very useful “ Preliminary Re- 
marks,” which give information more or less 
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valuable to every traveller on modes of travel, 
requisites for the road, arms, robbers, medi- 
cines, language, dress, conduct, passports, 
custom-houses, money, &c.; besides treating 
on topics, which will be mentioned below, 
more directly interesting to the scientific man 
and the scholar. 

With regard to dress, Mr. Murray’s “ Hand- 
book” gives the very best and most sensible 
advice. Laborde and his party all dressed 
like Bedouins—a woollen cloak, striped with 
brown: a red-tanned sheep-skin: a linen 
shirt fastened round the waist by a leathern 
or woollen band; and the kefieh (yufiyeh, 
Murray), or striped yellow and red handker- 
chief, fastened round the head by a cord of 
camel's hair dyed black,—this constituted 
their pleasing costume. Indeed, five-and- 
twenty years back, it seems to have been the 
received canon with travellers, that you must 
either make a kind of royal progress, impress- 
ing the weak minds of the “natives” by a 
display of very extensive splendor, or you 
must do precisely as the natives do. If you 
were for learning the every-day manners and 
domestic life of the inhabitants, then, like 
Burckhardt, you should adopt the dress of an 
Arab of the lowest class, drive a donkey be- 
fore you, and cheerfully join the little cara- 
vans which have formed pathways in the 
desert from tribe to tribe. While the travel- 
ler who had other objects in view, who was 
great in the hammer, quadrant, or theodolite, 
and had any designs whatever connected with 
astronomy, geology, architecture, and general 
archeology, that man was to have his drome- 
daries, his own special caravan, and his bril- 
liant suite of attendants. 

Now hear Mr. Murray’s Handbook, clear 
practical, and complete : 

“ Dress.—In selecting a suitable dress for 
Syria the mode of locomotion should be first 
considered. The saddle is the only convey- 
ance; a comfortable riding-dress is therefore 
the best for ordinary wear. Every English 
gentleman knows that ‘tights’ of strong 
cord, or close-fitting pantaloons of heavy 
tweed, with long boots drawn over them, en- 
able one to bear rough rides with far more 
ease. Perhaps, if the parts next the saddle 
were covered with soft leather, like those of 
the Horse Guards, they would be still more 
- comfortable and more durable—an important 
consideration in a long tour. The coat ought 
to be short, and made of substantial light- 
colored tweed or shepherd’s plaid. It is a 
great mistake to wear linen, or any other thin 





material. The body is thus exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun; the skin becomes dry, 
perspiration is checked, and fever or diarrhoea 
is the result. Woollen cloth is a non-con- 
ductor, and when we are protected by it the 
sun’s rays fall harmless. The best hat is the 
broad-brimmed white or drab ‘ felt.’ The 
crown may be thickly padded internally with 
cotton, and five or six folds of white muslin 
or caico may be advantageously wound round 
the exterior. Lightness and protection from 
the sun are the grand requisites. A pair of 
drab leather gloves, and wire ‘ goggles’ with 
fronts of green glass, will complete the cos 
tume. Many throw over the whole a white 
Arab barnds of very thin material, and this 
affords additional protection against both 
heat: and dust. 

“To adopt the native costume when one is 
not only ignorant of the language, but una 
ble to conform to the mode of salutation, 
sitting, walking, and riding of the people, is 
just an effectual way of rendering one’s self 
ridiculous. It affords an excuse, too, for lib- 
erties and remarks which most people will 
wish to avoid. A calm and dignified bear- 
ing, with a neat, simple style of dress, always 
commands respect in Syria with every class. 
But any attempt at semi-Bedawy, Grand 
Turk, or fancy-ball extravagances, will net 
fail to excite a smile among the sober Orien- 
tals ; or, what is worse, it may occasion griey- 
ous mistakes as to nationality. In the cities 
of Syria, as in those of Europe, the plain 
dress of an English gentleman is by far the 
best for all visits of ceremony, whether made 
to native dignitaries or to British residents.” 


The only precaution requisite is to be pro 
vided with a pair of goloshes, or any kind of 
vicarious overshoe, which will do to be “ put 
off” as soon as one approaches the “ holy 
ground” of a rich Mahometan’s dais. Al- 
lah forbid that his well-born forehead and 
lips should come into contact five times @ 
day with the print of our unbelieving Wek 
lingtons. 

Having now giving the reader a fair speci- 
men of the calibre of these volumes, as well 
as of their practical utility, we shall proceed 
to a more detailed account of their design, 
confining the’ present notice entirely to the 
Preliminary Information, which, as we have 
seen, is of considerable bulk; and reserving 
for a future occasion the whole of the routes, 
whether those contained in the Peninsula of 
Sinai and Southern Palestine, which are enu- 
merated in Part I., or those of Northern 
Palestine and Northern Syria, which forms 
the subject of Part IL 
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To begin with the very spirit and essence 
of the whole undertaking: the author has 
been possessed with the belief that the Bible 
is the best handbook for Palestine, and has 
labored to prepare the most efficient com- 
panion to it. Without exhausting the sub- 
ject in any given locality, he has aimed at 
giving a moré complete summary of the 
scriptural and historical geography of Syria 
and Palestine than has been given by any 
other work in the English language. And 
he has actually done so. The work of Canon 
Stanley, with all its graphic beauty all its 
uncommon power of grouping historical 
figures on geographical canvas, is brief and 
incomplete, besides being open to more than 
one graver objection, unnecessary to be here 
discussed. And if the heart of the student 
sinks within him on contemplating Ritter’s 
“ Erdkunde” when safe within the four walls 
of his study, the thought of those five thick 
tomes would be doubly formidable when he 
is arrayed in complete travelling order, and 
just on the point of a start with the “tights 
of strong cord, the broad-brimmed white or 
drab felt hat, the drab’ gloves, and the wire 
goggies.” While, on the other hand, without 
needlessly thrusting a modest manual. into 
downright competition with works which 
have become, or are becoming classic, we 
may assert with confidence that a tourist 
who goes over the ground with Murray will 
be himself a tolerable Palestine scholar by 
the time he comes back, and will meantime 
have been using a book, the bulk of which is 
not enough to make any perceptible differ- 
ence even in the saddle. 

The preliminary remarks occupy about 
sixty pages in a volume of three hundred 
and fifty. They are divided into twelve 
sections, each a useful and interesting trea- 
tise by itself. The first contains a summary 
of the general geography, describing the 
mountains, rivers, and the Great Central 
Valley which begins at Antioch and runs 
down to the Dead Sea, intersecting the 
country from north to south, and having a 
total length of three hundred miles, for more 
than one hundred and forty of which i¢ is 
below the level of the sea. The author 
speaks out boldly in this section of the ele- 
ments of greatness and prosperity, both in 
the soil and the people, now waiting to be 
,developed in Syria; and appeals to the gov- 
ernment expedition of the Americans, which 
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with bad management and an inefficient chief 
has still explored the Jordan, and surveyed 
the Dead Sea; not omitting to hold up like- 
wise for English emulation, the individual 
enterprise of Dr. Robinson, who has spent 
the best of his days in settling the historical 
geography of Palestine. There is besides 
this a statistical table of population for the 
three Pashalics, Damascus Aleppo, and Si- 
don. There are in the three taken together 
one million nine hundred and twenty thou- 
sand eight hundred souls, of whom one mil- 
lion two hundred and ninety-six thousand are 
Moslems, and four hundred and forty-one 
thousand one hundred are Christians of vari- 
ous kinds, Maronites, Greeks, Catholics, Ar- 
menians, and lesser sects. 

The second section is occupied by an his- 
torical sketch of great merit, extending from 
« Aram the son of Shem,” down to the armed 
intervention of England in 1841, and the 
consequent restoration of Syria to the Porte. 
Ritter, Reland, Robinson, Stanley, Gibbon, 
Abulfeda, and D’Herbelot (grouped of course 
at random) are among the references in these 
two sections. But the author has gone fur- 
ther out of his way than to the “ Annales 
Moslemici” or the “ Bibliothéque Orientale,” 
in order to put his readers in the best and 
truest way of gaining, if they choose, the 
fullest information. “Almost every thing 
about the Crusades may be gathered from 
the ‘Gesta Dei per Francos’ by such as have 
the courage to go through one thousand five 
hundred pages folio of barbarous Latin. 
And the best modern history of the Crusades 
is Wilken’s ‘ Geschichte der Kreuzziige.’” 
And so, in these unassuming volumes, we 
have not only a guide to our foreign travels, 
but a good and intelligible catalogue of ref- 
erence to our libraries at home. 

The third section furnishes us with a chro- 
nological table, based on Usher, and extend- 
ing from B.C, 2224 to A.D. 1841; in other 
words, from Aram to the “armed interven- 
tion;” and the fourth, which is the longest 
and most interesting of all, tells you all you 
might in reason wish to know about the in- 
habitants. Sadly disreputable lot as they 
are, there is nothing for it but to consider 
them in the light of “ religious sects.” It is 
even so. This is the only country in the 

orld where people will lie systematically for 
the pure sake of lying; and yet it is “ relig- 





ion” that has made most of the real distinc 
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tions which exists among them. There are a 
few minor things exempt from the all-pervad- 
ing influence ; the mountaineer, for instance, 
has bag-trowsers of immense capacity gud 
mountaineer, and not gud Druze or Ismaili- 
yeh; and the city gentleman struts in flowing 
robes and yellow slippers solely on account of 
his being a metropolitan swell. But religion 
(so-called) has to answer for this: that, if 
you say “Peace be to you,” to a Moslem, in 
common civility, he feels inclined to spit upon 
you or trample you under his feet, and is sure 
to save his dignity by a muttered curse upon 
the infidel dog who has dared to make use of 
the salutation monopolized exclusively by the 
“faithful.” And for this: that the most holy 
descendants of the Prophet’s son-in-law, one 
Aly, will starve rather than eat or drink with 
those of another faith, and will quietly smash 
a vessel which a traveller, unclean beast, 
has unwittingly put to his lips. Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum. There is 
something intensely ludicrous in the contrast 
between an Arab’s professions, (“Give what- 
ever you please my lord,” “ Take it without 
money,”) and his keen-handed practice, leav- 
ing his provisions behind, and begging for 
yours, substituting a rickety “nondescript ” 
for a smart saddle, or a broken-down jade of a 
camel for an agile dromedary. But the 
crowning absurdity, which has been painted 
to perfection in “ Edthen,” is the self-satisfied 
air with which they will acquiesce in detection, 
the consciousness of having fought a very 
creditable fight, the. no-disgrace of being 
beaten by so skilful an antagonist as yourself. 
The fifth and sixth sections explain the 
varieties of the climate, and the best seasons 
for visiting Palestine. Don’t go in the winter. 
It is unpleasant and not romantic to pitch 
your tent in slush and spread your bed in 
mud. Avoid the summer. “The heaven be- 
comes brass: and the earth iron.” The 
cemeteries of Beyrout, Damascus, and Jeru- 
salem contain the bones of not a few sum- 
mer-tourists. Autumn and spring remain, 
that is to say, five months of the Syrian 
twelve. Autumn is good; the air is balmy, 
the weather more uniformly fine than in 
spring, and it is the season of the grapes of 
Lebanon and Eschol. But spring is better, 
when all nature is in bloom, and you are per- 
haps more than usually buoyant, having just 
escaped from the monotonous winter on the 





Nile. Leave Cairo, then, early in February ; 
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and “ forty days in the desert” will land you: 
in Jerusalem by the middle of March—the 
very best of all times for exploring the Jordan 
valley, the Dead Sea, and the plains of once 
formidable Philistia. You will be ready to 
set out northward early in April, and may 
thus finish a profitable journey at Beyrout 
about, the 20th of May. 

The last six sections are emphatically road- 
chapters. Every thing, without any excep- 
tion, that the most “ Shiftless” traveller can 
by possibility want to know, or had better be 
put up to, is set down here. And this is at 
once the glory and the shame (but how much 
more the former) of a complete and thorough 
hand-book. You get bound up in one and 
the same volume reflections upon Jerusalem 
and Bethany, and hints about your arrow- 
root and dried tongue. Nobody will deny 
the little awkwardness involved in the juxta 
position; but every one will remember that, 
as it exists in the reality, it must not be dis 
pensed with in the careful and trustworthy 
picture. ‘ 

With regard to your provisions, the Drago- 
man supplies all necessaries at so much per 
diem. The average rate for last year (1856-7) 
was £1 5s. a head—some paid more. This 
includes every thing —animals, servants, 
guards, and baksish, after all its kinds. 
Wine, beer, &c., should be exacted from the 
dragoman to a fair extent, though here 
extras will naturally appear. Take biscuits 
in air-tight tins. Let portable soup and pre- 
served meat, with a dash of ham and dried 
tongue, relieve your bad mutton and skinny 
fowls. A small “Dean and Adams” is not a 
bad travelling-companion ; and let it be seen 
when you start on a solitary ride. Mr. Mur- 
ray sets his face against the too free use of 
the Turkish bath. It seems to bring ona 
plague of boils; and whoever would know of 
a first-rate treatment for boils should consult 
the “ Remarks,” p. liv. The fullest directions 
are given about the management and pay- 
ment of servants and dragomans; and it 
would seem that there was good need ; for in 
all Mr. Murray’s experience he has found but 
one dragoman that deserved a character, and 
that was Aly Abu Halawy, who may be 
heard of at the Cairo Consujate, and who 
travelled for more than a year with Cyril C. 
Graham, Esq, Besides attending the author of 
the “ Handbook ” for forty days in the spring 
of last year. 





